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Selected Poetry, stimulating diet, it makes our animal natute|. ‘‘ Very good—very good! Ponto, Ponto, 
too active; the animal ought to be kept sub-| what does thee think about Gavin Kirtland 
COMPENSATION. ject to the intellect and moral faculties;|and Jane? Ah, my wise dog belives as his 


BY R. W. EMERSON. 


The wings jof Time are black and white, 
Pied with morning and with night, 
Mountain tall and ocean deep 
Trembling balance duly keep. 

In changing moon and tidal wave 
Glows the feud of Want and Haye, 
Gauge of more and less through space. 
Electric star or pencil plays, 

The lonely earth amid the balls Oo 
That hurry through the eternal halls, 
A make-weight flying to the void, 
Supplemental asteroid, 

Or compensatory spark, 
Shoots across the neutral Dark. 


diet we allow the back brain to become our | keress was as merry as a school-girl. 


live to eat.” 

“ But replied Hannah, ‘the animal may 
be just as respectable as the moral or intel- 
lectual ; it is part of a whole ; it is the motive 
power the life power, the foundation of the 
other two; weaken that by low diet, or ex- 
cess in certain directions, and you weaken 
the superstructure, I think; it is a pleasure 
to eat, and this proves that we ought to en- 
joy what we eat, and not sit down to a meal 


mean it— Gavin Kirtland.” r 


Man’s the elm, and Wealth the vine ; 
Staunch and strong the tendrils twine ; 
Though the frail ringlets the deceive, under pr ” 

otest. 
None from its stock that vine can reave. p 
Fear not, then, thou child infirm, ‘‘ The world would be far more moral and 


~- ea here's no god dare wrong wworm p7 >+. sfs ” MF. ‘if th id’ 
os EN Rawr i intellectual, ; replied Mr. Cuff, « if they did 

Lier owes ti lili! who ‘power exerts. away with stimulating diet and— 
‘“ And the oxygen of the atmosphere too,”’ 


Hast not thy share? On'winged feet, 
ti 3 $ ? 

poe ibrar > Serres ge added Jane; ‘ for that is exceedingly stimu- 

lating.” 


And all that Nature made thy own, 
“O no! I believe in that.” 


` Floating in air or pent in stone, 
Will rive the hills and swim the sea, 

“ Because it is natural ?” 
nage Sg 


posed that shehad been gone three weeks, 


Miss Allston! we are so glad,’’ was again and 
again repeated. When they arrived at the 
house every face was bright and their voice as 
blythe as the songs of the birds that were 
warbling in the trees, 

On the next day the nurse was taken’ sick, 
and continued so for a week. Jané aceom- 
panied the children to the river bank, helped 
them to make sand houses, sand churches 


And, like thy shadow, follow thee. 


(Copy right secured.) 


IS IT POSSIBLE? 


——_— 


A STORY FROM REAL LIFE! 


WRITTEN FOR THE PRESENT AGE, BY ANNIE 


“ And are we to avoid what is equally | woods gathering moss. They were: making 
natural in food ?”’ rapid progress in Botany ;` Jane for presents 
‘And whisky and brandy?” asked Mr. | brought each of her pupils a book, which she 
Cuff. called their Herbarium ; these specimens of 
“ Now thee jumps a long way; there are | flowers and plants, after long pressure, were 
many chemical preparations which have their | glued into the books and carefully varnished 
uses, but eannot be correctly classed asali- | by Jane. The greater portion of every day 
mentary substances. ”’ during Dorothy’s sickness, ‘‘the gipsy party”? 
CHAPTER XII. “Thee need not think of convincing |as they styled themselves, rambled in the 

‘I want to buy a book,” said Hannah to Timothy Cuff, said Hannah ; “for ‘aman | Woods, each with a basket and knife, dug up 
Jane the next day as they were passing a | C°nVinced against his will, ete.” roots and gathered specimens for analysis and 
store; ‘‘let.usgoin; Mr. Cuff boards, or| “I understood you were a vegetarian, | for their herbariums.”’ 
rather, has a room here and boards himself—| Miss Allston,” said Timothy Cuff; «but 
keeps bachelor’s hall.” | your language does not show it.” 

While they were engaged examining some} “Iama vegetarian, but not so rigid as | was a writing desk completely furnished with 
books, Mr. Cuff walked so quietly into the | thyself. the requisite appendages. “ This was a pre 
store that they did not see him. He was]. In half am koyi Hannah and Jane, were} sent from Mr. Hatherwood, who remarked 
glad to see Jane, inquired about Jessie and | ™ the Minister 8 little parlor describing] that having discovered Jane to be very fond 
her location very particularly, making a great Timothy s empty larder, his “thall?” and| of her pen he thought a writing desk would 
effort to smile and be sociable. There was | 2°°% including the aforesaid brown jacket- be an advantage to her. There was inthis 
the same nervous twitching and holding of ted rep resentatives of the animal kingdom| an appreciation of her, delicately and thought- 
the hands, said hands seemingly} just as anx- and their literary tastes. fully expressed; for it was the very thing 
ious as before to get away from each other, | “TI give. hime, good j talking, ito,?’ said | sho moat’ desired and needed. Her bed- 
and the same anxiety on his part to keep Mrs. Meredith sternly ;,,she did . not; laugh; | room was more secluded than’ hex sitting 
them together. though Mr. Meredith smiled at the deserip- | room, being the only room occupied, and the 

“Thee has a good library, I believe, | 199» seeming to enjoy the mirth of Hannah | farthest room in the North wing of the house. 
Timothy ?” said Hannah. snide the unusually thoughtful Jane 5: *I’ll| Here Jane passed nearly all her time when 

“ Let me show it to you, ladies; perhaps | 81° him a little of my mind when he comes not teaching or walking out ; here she talked 
you would like to read some of the books; | }ere next time; he is starving himself 
walk up stairs; I keep bachelor’s hall, you| 4¢th; ‘brown bread and aqua viva!’ the thoughts to her Diary, which had’ for years 
see,” he remarked as they entered the room, simpleton ! ice-cream ! inconsistency! He | been her partial companion; but now, away 

»a glance at which was. sufficient evidence of | 8983 out to Germantown eyery, Saturday.and | from.Jessie-and-home, it -was-to-her mother, 
the fact. In one corner were several piles of stuffs himself with ~eake, minee-pie, cream | sister and brother. How pleasant to close 
books from one to three feet in height, com- and everything else there, then he.: comes the door, feel that she was alone, and might 
mencing at the bare floor, and extending home Monday or Tuesday and is sick the re- uninterruptedly, without fear or restraint, 
from the wall to the foot of the bed or} ™#inder of the week because of his excess— write all she felt or thought. How often she 
apology therefor, which consisted of four | intemperance; ‘Nature’s laws,’ indeed! | thus relieved herself of a load of Care, or 
chairs which being without backs admitted of | bed-bugs too! : he’ll be lousy next—the poor} gave by writing clearness and precision to 
the protrusion, in a form more irregular than | Simple fellow.’ ” thoughts on various subjects, in which she 
picturesque, of boards of divers lengths sus-} ‘‘ But, Mrs. Meredith,” said Jane, “ thee| was interested. Jane would laugh and be 
taining the straw mattress. A small rickety | Will not say anything about our being there, | merry as a child when with young people or 
table under which was a pair of boots, a| or what we saw, will thee !’” children ; so much so that Mrs. Hatherwood 
brown water pitcher in one corner, a coat s4 Yes, child, I shall ; why not ?”’ often said when Jane and the children were 
and vest hung against the wall and one chair, | ‘‘ Now you too are in a box,” said the playing in the library or on the lawn, ‘ Miss 
together with the aforesaid books and bed f minister, greatly amused at their earnest| Allston, you ought not to do anything else 
constituted, in addition to the contents of | faces. y but teachand play with children.” She en- 
the cup-board, the tout ensemble of Timothy | ©‘ Why, he will not understand our motive | tered into their sports with all her soul and 
Cuff’s habitation. for speaking of it; it will look so unkind of forgot all else for the time being, but their 

“As I have ‘but one chair, ladies, I am | 2S” Said Jane. fun; she was a child with all the fresh- 
afraid to ask pa of you to sit down, or I ‘To go there,” continued Hannah, ‘‘to| ness and zest of a child; under this, how- 
might be accused of partiality.” spy out the nakedness of the land.” ever, there was an intellectual, earnest and 

“O no, Timothy, we ‘thank thee,” said ya Malice afore thought,” said Mr. Mere- | solid substratum not dreamed of by Mrs. 
Hannah laughing, ‘‘we come to look at thy |“): i y Hatherwood. 
books; we don’t expect bachelor’s halls to wie ig Bid ‘ing, omi aie att i Jane had repeatedly cast over in her mind 
contain chairs for company.” . going to let him TEA like z ising I subject introduced by the minister, Mr. 

Hannah opened one of the books, when the ee cory A a Ta t. i AE = Meredith, at Hannah Tilghman’s. The re- 
brown coat of a bed-bug made its appear- dg os ayes rile, age yi > ns re marksmade by each, especially those by 
ance between the leaves, and she exclaimed. ae n het To a J ni ki i William, were carefully weighed, and she 
“Oh!” closed the book, laughed, hesitated, Shall. vive him a goad talking + 2 pus yon, wrote in her Diary on the subject as fol- 
then took another, turned over a few leaves LS pens LA fg Gp- F e lows : 
and it was “Oh! Oh!” again, when she abont Mr ae ”» ma DR ne H v PENi i Who can limit the capacities of the human 
gave Jane a peep at Mr. Cuff’s entomologi- th lk, ah Bele igh 229419 SOA,» BA mind? In athe sod Hhaites shape iti ann pidi 
eal specimens, of which two more were ob- |" 1) "**°% home £ ‘I hope it will teach me | bilities of the oak ; in the : 


” and in the man those of the angel ; one century 
served snugly nestled between the leaves of a lesson to be more careful. ago lay slumbering in the soul the capabilities of 
the second volume. 


_ “ Mother Meredith,” said Hannah, ‘‘is soj the Telegraph, wich enahles u bees Sa rte im 
A i i ousands of miles distant ; 
« Have you found somethinig to suit you?” odd, but so good; did thee observe that she | tently with our friends thous 
here, observed Mr. Cuff, rubbing his hands | 20° laughed, but felt it all so seriously? I 
’ P. , 


DENTON CRIDGE. 


On Jane’s return from Philadelphia she 
found in her bed-room a centre-table on which 


to | with and gave her most earnest and serious 


there lay too, slumbering the capabilities and possi- 
bilities of steam as now applied on pelroeds paa 
i : on the ocean, linking continents together and mak- 
together ; ‘you can take it home if you do like her stern goodness, though it some-| ing nation’s neighbors. When I think of causes 
ka ; : : times cuts yery deep, and may cut me now.’’| and effects as manifested. in machinery, pullies, 
like,’” at which the ladies laughed immoder- “ 5 : J spring-wheels, the mechanism of the watch, the 
ately What will Mr. Cuff think of us? wonders of the steam printing meeeuand me = 
i ; . phy i . ds of mechanical discoveries whic ess the 
_ What are you laughing at? I did not oe 5 hne pad npt care what he thinks of us ; wordt ask myself. Can the capabilities and 
think my books contained anything so fun- esides, 1ts of no use caring, for Mrs. Mere- possibilities of man. be limited? No, they are as 
” dith will do as ske said, so we must be satis- | progressive as the Universe, and must reach all the 
ny. $ fied:” 3 way up from a child to God himself. Bios = 
a Timothy, I| 7°¢: be slumbering, in. the human spirit heights an 
AAP PoE SORR: A o Me Jane had observed this trait in Mrs. Mere-| depths that have never been reached—possibilities 
find a funny point or two, and we are merry ditit verv oft d Timothy Cuff | ® © transcending the ‘aetusbilities of the present 
this morning, and so rather noisy.” b y 7 a now poor timothy as the epaeilies of menhees exceed shear of iha 
aha 3 x i was about to feel i i hild. Physiognemy an enology has reveale 
Their decorum was with difficulty resumed; kee cel its weight, and she the artti AN nE teieni fof MA they point ed 
i i i i to the outer and. tangible expression and protuber- 
pe: bey oe ast tie ee ts ances ; let Buchanan’s experiments, if true, lead 
his library. Having passed three very happy days with | us to the eos - rere the = Ae e al- 
; . PP ti cience of man there was 
* Is thee studying law? I see several law | her friends, Jane left promising Hannah and eee ree pe The organs of the brain, 
books,” said Hannah. William to visit them as often as|or we how a ne tee ign erage ee bee C 
* . i t inations lay its re 
“ Yes I’m studying law.” once a month, making her home with them ea TEA he TERN might act vilh F in- 
? on such occasions. ‘* Th i - | tellectual faculties giving them strength and ener- 
“And thee keeps bachelor’s hall? on ig s = room thee has = er peo raa p Blow ohana eder 
what does thee live? let’s see thy pantry.” cupied,” said Hannah, “I shall call Jane’s selfish faculties, are tarung F Spog the 
p $ e i wer of the individual downwards or upwards, ac- 
Ste ag e erai gfe F r a p re: a > fa epee “i lai to the manner ‘ini which its action may be 
believe in a rich stimulating diet.” Here | thee—always ready ; we'll look for thee in| Connected with that of the other ora ofthe mind; 
i i ` illi i another link is wanting, and sure)y this is the link. 
Timothy Caf opened . his closet.door, and a ap $ Fog pe a mpa; é sogad TA not however, tite to be led into fanaticism ; 
several almost empty shelves were visible, on | Hannah, taking hold of his arms, which were the say so of others will = aesisty me bat I oo 
i i hi know tor myself—prove all things, hold fast that 
which were a brown loaf, a cup of molasses, | folded, and looking dt him very earnestly, which i good 3 Fb prove this Psychometry ; 
a peach and a broken knife—nothing more. ‘who will suit Jane for a husband—Gayin for if it will not bear scrutiny ee testing, oe it 
i i Re must be like all theories that will not bear analysis 
‘Bread and water ! thee eats pommething ripa r and dissection in the crucible of experiment, thrown 
else I hope? Does thee eat butter.”’ William only smiled, but Hannah did not oo i iti’ eremartoustinPsyenometey dà 
x e ` ‘ Mr. 
‘t No, that is too gross.” wait for, indeed did not expect—an answer, | natural power, then it must have universality of ex- 
R i ion—has led me to search for proof of this; 
“Why, what does thee eat for dinner ?”” pat pe g to, Jane, im. wae peady. to faye, foetus the. proverb—‘ coming evens cast their 
“Bread and molasses and ‘aqua viva; | Baid, ‘‘I’ll read thee some of his letters next | shadows before.’ Dorothy was handed yesterday 
i i i : i letter from Germany ; she came to my room very 
sometimes I go ',ont and get ap late of ice- pne e br jhe is.one of the best men pale and trembling, AE ows : £O,1 feel as if bad 
cream.” in the world. y news I hear in dis !? Ske. opened it; and zeod of 
ou her poor old father’s death; how she cried an 
“But what is the difference between but- H Sei Sape SePeagt Yani a husband, said That she had felt for sometime that she would 
x ” . annah, hear something bad.’ 
PLEKKI “ A had ithe .righ ‘ The old lady whohad bought a wig for her bald 
** One is not so greasy as the other.” Yes she would if thee had the right head come to my mind ; she said that she ae like a 
i is is li itti 144 murderer every time she put it on; this feeling in- 
ane ae think this is like splitting pate Tonki them not Jang z duced her to ake E by means of which it 
hairs, or straining at a gnat and swallowing} ‘‘ Every woman would like to marry the} was ascertained that r w egt o ip Sa 
‘ i e itive- 
a camel? does thee eat vegetables ?” right one, no matter how much, or how often e arnt $ paet riS si, the a es 
“ Sometimes I do, but I don’t believe in $ denied,” Jane replied. , the actress; who had, in impersonating a 


while by eating animal food or stimulating] mistress does about it.” _The demure Qua- 


master too often ; we should eat to live, not} ‘ Thee’ll remember the name, won’t 
thee?’ said Hannah, as she put on her 
Quaker sobriety and bade Jane farewell; ‘I 


Jane’s pupils were awaiting her at the 
railroad’as she alighted from the cars. How 
glad.they were to see her! From their joy- 
ful demonstrations it might have been sup- 


instead of as many days. ‘* Dear, darling 


and sand pies, and rambled with them in the fro 


certain character, to pla 


and fell fainting on the- 


ted ; and on enquiry 


‘ that it was her husband’g skull.’ Y 


phia had increased 
she hoped thereby to 1 
gate this subject in co 
The time had nearly a 
visit when she received 
sister Jessie : Ts 
t Lam stud `n 
Geology ; so 4 


ny with her friends. 


» 


life, and (for the last ten days, occasionally ) 
Mr. Timothy Cuff. 


“ What does get into all thé simpletons, or 


what do they seein me that is the counter- 
part of themselves? When I took my last 
letter to the post office, I received a letter 
m Timothy Cuff. I could fancy I saw 
him holding his hands which wanted most 
earnestly to run away, while he said all the 
soft nonsense and good sense that is in this 
letter, which T enclose for thy. edification. 
‘Material wealth’ indeed! I’m poor as a 
church mouse. Ihave replied in short metre. 
Oscar has teased me excessively about my 
two model lovers. 

‘t Little Susie is going to be married in 
five weeks ; the ways and means have been 
devised for her marriage outfit, her father 
having sold abont thirty acres of land from 
the six hundred acres which he owns ; I have 
been helping her to make her dresses, ete., 
ete. The children, too, have obtained some 
clothes, and even the luxury of a comb has 
been felt by the little urchins, there is really 
avast change. We have promised to lend 
our china for the occasion; and as we are 
all invited, I shall see a Virginia wedding in 
low life. 

.‘* Oscar has been called an abolitionist here, 
and has been threatened with tar-and-feath- 
ers ; mother feels very much afraid, for this 
reason, if he is late; but he only 
laughs. 

‘ The ten dollars thee sent came very use- 
ful I bought a dress and shoes for myself; 
the remainder I gave to mother. 

“Winter will surely eure Oscar of his farm 
fever. If talking and dreaming would stock 
and cultivate a farm, Oscar would be all right; 
but what can a man do with only brains, hav- 
ing no money, with not only an incapacity for, 


but positive dislike to physical labor ? Some- 
times he gets up enough enthusiasm to work 


with the spade for half an hour or an hour ; 


then he comes in with a long, pale face, and 
‘O, deara m so tired |’ takes shis book, and 
we see no more of the practical firmer, Oscar, 
for the remainder of that day. Had hemoney 
and men, he could, perhaps, superintend a 
farm ; but who can build with nothing? He 


will only receive forty-five dollars per quarter 
for teaching ; out of this small sum he will 
have to pay his board and supply our wants 
at home. Suppose spring here again ; what 
can he do more than he did last spring—alone 
and without money, eyen were he equal to a 
farmer’s life; seed must be bought, and we 
must live while corn and other vegetables 
grow. He can’t plow, for our poor, blind 
horse hasnearly finished his labors here; and 
to dig! O, he will surely find his enthusiasm 
vanishing when it comes to thatagain! We 
shall see, however ; if two hours labor per day 
is all he can perform this, the first year, how 
much cau he.do the next year? an interesting 
question in the Rule of—— what? Mother 
looks on very quietly, takes off her specks, 
looks up from her books when he comes in 
with his ‘O, dear! I’m so tired !’ and smiles 
at her would-be farmer boy. I know she 
thinks it au experiment which he will have 
to own unsatisfactory, so far as he him- 
self is concerned, whatever might be done 
under similar circumstances by persons differ- 
ently organized. 

‘‘Osear never seems to tire of rambling, 
gathering fossils or berries, which he ean do 
a whole day without once saying, ‘O, dear!’ 
SocanI; but Pm sure I could not dig, and 
so I don’t wonder at Oscar; he has only 
mistaken his work. 

‘Thine, affectionately, 
“Jessin.” 

“P. 5. I send thee Timothy Cuff’s letter, 
and a copy of my answer for thy special ed- 
ification and example.” 


[TIMOTHY CUFF TO JESSIE. ] 


“My dear Miss Jessie Allston :—1 was 
greatly astonished and much gs ar 
when I heard you had left us for Virginia, 
and write to assure you of my friendly feeling 
and interest in yourself. You do, in spirit, 
and ought externglly.t belong to the Vegetar- 
ian ranks ; for you are too good and pure’ to 
belong to the carnivorous universe of man- 
kind, Iam sure that you may be convinced 
in time that Naturg'isa true and sure guide, 
and that whatever she teaches is right, true 
and holy. She isthe divine, God-appointed 
tutor. How different our teeth from those 
of the lion or tiger; look at them—teeth 
made for eating flesh; is there anything in 
your own teeth analogous to these? No, 
Why? because youare graminivorous and fru- 
givorous. Let ussat the simple grains pre- 
pared for us by Nature; she knows better 
what to provide for us than ourselves. 

t God is only goodness; from him emanates 
only goodness; therefore he could not create 
anything at varinnee with his attributes. To 
what, then, are we to go, or to what are we 
to look for the great, first, moving cause of the 
life of such carnivorous animals as the lion, 
tiger, shark, ete., ete. ?” In man only can 
we find the correspondents to such manifesta- 
tions. We see among human beings persons 
of whom we say, ‘O, he is snakish in disposi- 
tion,’ of another, ‘he a perfect tiger,’ or, ‘his 
nature is hoggish,’ or, he is a real. bull-dog.’ 
Those remarks are quite common, so general 
is the recognition of their correspondence in 
man. These animals, then, receive from man 
their spirit and from God their life. When 
people become God-like, pure and gentle— 
when those dispositions, kept alive and fos- 
tered by flesh-eating, are extinct in man, those 
carnivorous animals and repulsive reptiles will 
cease to exist, the creating power of their 
spirit being extinct. These animals are the 
embodiments of man’s sinful influences; God 
did not, could not create embodiments of evil. 
If it could be proved that carnivorus animals 
existed before man, then my faith in God’s 
infinite goodness would be gone. When these 
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her hand on a skull ; one 
had been procured for hey and placed on the table ; 
on placing her hands on if she sereamed with terror 
Boor. She expressed her- 
self as certain that the l was that of her hus- 
band from whom she had been sixteen years separa- 

ief impressions were as- 
certained to be correct, Who believes that in such 
a case, the Supreme Being impressed her 
or that disembodied spirits gave the informatien? 
Was it not rather her Intuitive Nature? The soul 
that had once?animated the skull so left its impress 
there on that she who best knew the individual 
of whom it once formed @ part ‘felt,’ as she said, 


The proposed monthly visit to Philadel- 
ctions for Jane, as 
enabled to investi- 


ived for her second 
he following from her 


‘ th, also Botany and 
( ain notidle; I am also study- 
ing the *Back-bone’ mountains, Virginia 


ENT AGE 


LIVE AS DO THE HIGHER BEINGS WHO INHABIT ITO. H. Perry. IN ADVANCE. 


No. 38. 


stream that reflects the foliage on its banks. 


ly when our affectionate nature is satisfied ? 


“I am ‘poor,’ as the world terms lack of 
money; but I a have head and some intellec- 
tual culture-—in a word, brains ; you have 
material wealth, I understand. Iam glad you 
have for your own sake; but we should not 
make it the Alpha and Omega, the beginning 


and the end of life. 

“I must draw to a lose ; I have written 
thus explicitly because I want you to under- 
stand my sentiments, and because something 
tells me you will respond to them.. There is 
no necessity for people to be sick ; by obedi- 
ence to the Jaws of_nature, you and I may 
escape sickness in the future. 

“My friends tell’ me that Iama bashful 
man; but I will try not to beso now, when 
I ask you, Will you be my wife? Do you 
recognize in me, as I do in you, that our 
relations to each other are by nature con- 
jugal? Í 

“Please write to me very soon. . Your af- 
fectionate lover, Timothy Cuff, 


(JESSIE: TO TIMOTHY CUFF.) 

“Why had the world to undergo such great 
changes before it was ready for man ?: Is 
God a progressive being, or does he work by 
fixed laws, the soul of which is progress? Ge- 
ology in her great ‘stone-book’ teaches the 
latter ; progress is marked on its every page ; 
volcanoes, seas: and rivers, fire, flood, ava- 
lanche and earthquake repeatedly altered 
the earth’s conditions and aspect before it 
could sustain any kind of animal life except 
the most rudimental forms; while millions 
of ages passed away before any indications of 
any life made their appearance, and these 
first indications were very faint. Each peri- 
od, however, brought into existence animals 
suited to the conditions then existing. ‘All 
nature is bursting with life.’ Fixed laws 
of nature—God’s laws—operate on the 
formation of animal life similarly as dis- 
tilled water when exposed to the air for a suf- 
ficient time becomes full of life. Do these 
teachings detract from God’s infinite wisdom 


and goodness? Surely not; it is God still, 
‘through all and in all.’ All laws—attrac- 
tion, repulsion, gravitation, development and 
thousands of others permeating earth and air, 
the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
the laws of chemistry, of mechanics, of vege- 
table and animal life—are but so many. of 
God’s methods of working ; order and pro- 
gress are as immutable in the universe as 


God himself, for they are his attributes, 


inferior life has given place to supeior life. 


Civilization has been a great exterminator of 


the animals which you suppose man was in- 
strumental in creating. Wolves were at one 
period so very troublesome in England (and 
still are in other parts of the world) that a 
high price was offered for each head of a wolf. 
But are wolfish dispositions correspondingly 
diminished? Are not as many persons wolfish 
now as then? The woodman’s axe and the 
huntsman’s gun, colonization, civilization— 
in a word, Man—gradually lessen the num- 
ber of wild animals, and ultimately crowd 
them out of existence. The tendency is the 
same in reference to the collision of superior 
with inferior races, the alternative with the 
latter in such cases being absorption or ex- 
tinction. 


‘Your ideas on labor are probably correct, 
if considered from a wholesale or intrinsic 
stand-point ; but in present conditions of so- 
cial life, half the world would be almost beg- 
gars, were they to act on your four hours sys- 
tem, as day-laborers could not on such wages 
as they could then earn, half support a fami- 
ly ; and however we may labor for reforming 
the world, we must. meanwhile adapt our- 
FUR to the world as it is, not as it should 

ê. 


“As to the latter part of your letter, I 
have never felt, do not now, and never will 
feel that you do or can occupy towards me 
any ‘conjugal’ position whatever; you can 
never be more to me than you are now. My 
answer to this is final and unalterable. 

Respectfully, JESSIE.” 
To be Continued. 4 


For the Present Age. 


Christianity. 


In the communication of thought, there is 


nothing more important than a true -under- 


standing and correct use of words. 

Webster’s definition of Christianity'is. ‘the 
religion of Christians, or the systems of doé: 
trines and precepts taught by Jésas Ohrist 
and recorded by the evangelists and apostles,” 

The term Christianity, in its common use, 
has at least aduplicate meaning. Sometimes 
the word-is used to represent certain moral 
and religious principles ascribed to the teach- 
ing of Jesus of Nazareth who lived something 
more than eighteen hundred years ago, and to 
whom, by his historians and followers has 
been awarded the honorary title, Christ: All 
Christendom should understand the signifi- 
cance of this honorary title. 

Webster informs us that Christ means the 
anointed; that “the anointed is an appélla- 
tion given to the Savior of the world, and syn- 
onymous with the Hebrew Messiah.” At this 
point the enquiry naturally arises, what or 
who is the Hebrew Messiah? The answer to 
this enquiry must be sought in the Hebrew 
books called the Old Testament. In these 
books the word occurs twice only. Onee in 
the 15th, and once in the 26th verse of the 
IX. chapter of Daniel. 

The system of religion called Christianity, 
it is assumed, was founded by one having the 
form of a man, whose proper name was Jesus, 
whose honorary title was the anointed—the 
Messiah—the Christ. Out of this last hon- 
orary title, Christ, comes the term Ohristian- 
tty, with its two-fold meaning—Aist, a-system 


evil dispositions in man and their correspond- 
ents embodied in the animals are gone, then 
will come the. millenium—‘the lion shall lie 
down with the lamb,” etc. Then we may 
roam anywhere, everywhere, fearless of rav- 
enous animals or venomous reptiles. Our 
mind, relieved from the grossness and animal- 
ity necessarily attendant on flesh-eating and 
other luxuries, will be clear as the pearly 


If people were wise, if they were contented 
with the necessaries of life and not constantly 
straining after luxuries, one need not work 
more than four hours per day ; let us com- 
mence life with those ideas and we will have 
time for mental culture. What can equal 
mental culture and mental enjoyment, especial- 


‘In every period of the earth’s progress 


of principles and precepts; 2d, a system of | judgment; a bodily resurrection, a walled up 
doctrines: heaven for saints, a burning hell for sinners, 


: : P he the ceaseless praise of the former and the 
Owing to this two-fold meaning of the endless despair of thé latter.”” 


term, Christianity, whenever any one speaks The foregoing are some of- the leading 
commendingly or disparagingly of it, in order | stable ideas that lie at the foundation of that 
to understand him it is necessary to enquire, oe belief, ee els 5 
f which i f th inciples | Which constitute the chief dogmas of the 
i 4 “8 p- Pe as 3 dt ua ji Catholics, Greeks and Evangelicals Protes- 
and precepts taught by esus, or of the theo- lio os Christians. 
logical doctrines called Christianity ? The largest portion of Christendom seem to 
There are but few persons in the world who | think that the precepts and principles taught 
understand the principles and precepts taught | by Jesus are not eternal, but a modern in- 
by Jesus; who do not-commend them, while | Yeution, a little more than eighteen hundred, 


ld. Are they right in this? 
the largest portion of mankind reject the theo- BAe this SEEE E it is not my object 
logical doctrines called Christianity. 


to depreciate Christianity, but to so define it 
This system of religion has its sacred book | that those who use the word.may er a 


called the Bidle. This book has two subdi- | 1t means. è 
visions, —the Old and New Testament. The 

former contains 89, the latter 27, books. The Bottom of the Sea. 
Some of these books were written in an un- 
known age and by unknown persons, and are 


historical, legal, prophetizal, poetical, meta- yond the reach of direct examination by écien- 
phyical, theological and ethical. tific men as the substance ot the solid earth 
Among those who call themselves Christians | at the same depths. Geological belief, as to 
there is a great variety of opinions regarding | the position and order of the strata, which 
168 eba a be tho Sale. form the crust of our planet, has been found- 
99- TME BY: : ed almost entirely on the revelations made at 

The doctrines mainly received and taught | 5. very near the-surface, where upheaval and 
by the leading subdivisions of Christians, viz., | fracture have displayed what was buried far 
by the Catholic church, the Greek church, | below. Mines and. other ‘excavations have 


furnished valuable aid in the inquiry, but the 

and those branches of the Protestant church depth reached DAGAA teed a A e A 
called evangelical, may be briefly stated, as cant in proportion to the extent of the forma- 
follows : first the doctrine of the Trinity— | tion studied, and it is in but few places, and 
viz.; that God is one person, and that he is | those of a peculiar class, that they have been 
three persons; that He is God the Father, | made at all; so that they have always been 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, and | Put subordinate aids. But explorers have 
? y > “_, | been well aware that if the bed of the sea 

that the three make but cne God; that this | sould be reached and carefully examined most 
God has existed from eternity ; that about | important facts would come to light as to the 
6,000 years ago He created the universe in | formation of all those strata which have been 


six days; that, on the fourth day of creation, | deposited by water in earlier ages. 


Vor is the exploration of these regions less 
Hemde the:sun, moon: and all the-sters ; | attractive to those whose special interest is in 


that on the last day of the sixth He made out | the Jaws and conditions of life. All the Or- 
of the dust of the earth one man, and called | ganized beings we have known, both animals 
him Adam; that he took a rib out of Adam’s | and negsiabien i live ay agai te 
side, and from it made one woman and called "Ko 3 t "pet oe a of Be ae ay 
her Eve; that he placed this man and woman | and certain kinds of nourishment, has been 
in a splendid garden called Eden; that he | thought essential; and these circumstances, 
caused a tree to be planted in the middle of ‘nage “ry been nons to es aise ste 
i ‘ ly in degree. For example, as comp 

Sebi an ny mp a the hy oe with the whole range of heat and cold in na- 

2 0} good and evils” thatthe fruit | ture, the range within which human life can 
of this tree was ‘* very fair to look upon and | be sustained is but apoint. If the tempera- 
very much to be desired to make one wise ;’’ ||ture of the blood varies but a few degrees on 


that although the fruit of this tree was alike | either side of the pray warmth we call 


enticing and desirable He decreed that it |\.,Ploodheat,”’ any of the higher animals will 


; die.. At the freezing point of water, or at its 
should not be eaten, but that itshould be kept \boilin g point, all the life familiar to us ceases 


for show or for temptation, and that for that |at once. Yet'it is easy to show that heat 
end He forbid its use; that Adam and Eve, ie cpg r n ie ii we a 
Se g : roduce exists but a few miles below us in the 
seduced by a snake, plucked its fruit, ate of Earth, Sn eiaa in oa in SATAA: cehile 
the cold of space, or the higher regions of the 
our polar zones ean make conceivable. As 
there is no reason to believe that any other 
planet or star than the earth possesses at. its 
: : surface the precise degree and balance of heat 
from this wretched dilemma, and that was to'| found on the earth, it has been plausibly ar- 
beget a son, upon the body of one of Adam’s fue that on no other do the conditions of life 
and Eve's daughters; that the form of this | exist ; and that on no other, therefore, is’ life 
son should be that of a man; that ho should eer tse ppoe ; AeA 
first be a carpenter and then a preacher ; that | | ese questions are putsin something 0 
he should so resemble other men, that his ac- à new light by the success of some bold ng- 


i : lish investigators in directly exploring the 
quaintances on earth should take him for a depths of the sea. Professor Thompson and 


man; that as such they should imbibe and | Dr. Carpenter, with the aid of a new contri- 
cherish an unholy prejudice against Him, and | Vance for dredging, have succeeded in bring- 
with wicked hands crucify and slay Him, and | "ENP t diferent times loads of nearly half 
that His blood thus shed should wash out and | ; Te h °p 


housand fect, or two miles and two-thirds, 
obliterate the sins of every person who before | below the surface. There are but three or 


or after His adyent believed on Him ; that = Ser É a — “ae — 

: ; : e sea level than the sealevel-is above- the 
to accomplish this end the Triune God se denths thos examined. Sha meni ai tkis 
examination have not yet been finaly embod- 
ied in the sciences on which they bear; but 
enough has been published of them to show 
that some of the common doctrines of geolo- 


Until very recently it bas been supposed 
that the bed of the deep ocean is as far be- 


it, became conscious of their nakedness, and 
instantly subject.to-death, physical, 
and eternal, as the consequence of disobedi- 
ence; that there was but one possible mode 
to extricate the fallen pair and their posterity 


lected the descendants of one Jacob, ‘tto 
be a peculiar people unto himself above all 
the nations of the earth,” that to them he 


committed his oracles that He became their | *4 sé ahak yaioa. ak ORADA a 

; gists and, physiologists, a n ision. 
legislator and enacted for them a code of la wei? For example, at depths tt agit ‘athe 
—their commanding General and led. their of water is more than four hundred tons te 
armies through blood, and carnage to victory; | each square foot, where the cold is always be- 
that out of this nationaly He selected a class of | low the freezing point of water at the surface, 
persons, called Prophets, that through these quad moi end penta aetna, 
He gave notice to, all who happened to learn i E Of snash complexity of organization, 
what these Prophets spoke or wrote, a.com- 


and with eyes asperfect,in every respect 
prehensible programme of His plan of salya-|as those of the fishes and reptiles best known 
tion ; that on account of His superior re- 


tous, Sir Charles Lyell o_o their 

: x eyes must be made useful by. phosphorescent 

gard for this family He selected one of them light diffused over the bed of the sea; and 
to be the mother of his son ; that these sa- 
cred books teach that all men and women de- 


this is doubtless true; but what limits are 
there to the conditions of life, if it is abund- 
serve to be, and will be damned to a future | 4nt in a cold like this, and under the weight 
hell for their own demerits, and if any of of three miles of water. 4 4 
them are saved they must be'sayed by the mèr- Again, theso creatures, found in the. lime- 


d of to-day, are in all important 
tts of the second person. of the Trinity—God’s TOM Te thine fel or eon in re 


murdered son; that to make. these merits | limestone beds of Europe, referred by them 
available each man, and woman must believe | to ha ne of the ae fre nenns er 
all that the sacrés Book called the Bible con- | Millions: of ages ago. Bu removin e 

tains; and especially that heor she is lost by | edges -2 fow. miles, the. explorers „Sad ‘the 


i depositing sand-stone debris, and in it are 
Adam, and must. be saved by Christ whose | other creatures corresponding in all points to 


merits are secured and. appropiated to that | the sandstone® fossils which geologists have 


end, by an act of faith. and experience some-| always referred to another epoch, remote 

i ‘ k from us, indeed, but also divided. by un- 
times alld; is change ad heart; that God measured eras from the former. Here they 
remits the punishment of. sin sometimes, and 


are building side hy side these two widel 
inflict it at other. times, The evangelical | different classes of fossiliferous strata ; “and 


protestants believe that, there exists inthe | the discovery that they may actually co-exist 
world a class of persons, called Christians | uponthe adjacent surfaces,”’ says Dr. Car- 
who have great influence, with that person of | penter, *‘has done, no less than strike at the 
the Godhead called the son ; that by their] very root of the customary assumptions with 
petitions to Him he interéedes “with that | regard to geological time. 
other person of the Godhead, called»the| It will be seen at once that this discovery 
Father, that on account of such intercession, | affords the strongest support to Sir Charles 
the latter forgives the transgressions of the| Lyell’s theory, that the past changes of the 
vilest sinners and receives them into divine | earth are to be studied as the results of forces 
favor. now in action upon it; that the whole sci- 
The Catholics have a classiof influential | ence of geology is one vast expression of the 
ersons called priests, who. are believed to| uniformity of law; that its final lesson, in 
Rive a favorable standing, and most friendly | short, is that which it was not the first to 
relation with a historical woman—a Jewess | utter: “The thing which. has been, that is 
called Mary. The mother of God’s son | that which shall be, and there is nothing new 
Jesus whose honorary title is @hrist, and that }under the sun.” Yet there is one thing new; 
the son holds.his. terrestrial ‘mother in such | the enterprise of the scientific mind, which, 
filial reverence, that he will do everything |in such achievements as those of Kirchoff and 
possible for her, which she asks at his hands; | Bunsen in spectrum analysis, of Darwin in 
that if any person has committed a sin, and|the examination of. specifie changes in ani- 
wishes to avoid its punishment, he or she cari | mals, and now of Thompson and Carpenter 
do so, by employing a priest to petitionthe| in the depths of the sea, has set at defiance 
mother of God to use her.influence in his be- the limits’ which the boldest of think- 
half with her son, who itis expected will ex- a few years ago were disposed to set to 
ert his influence upon the Father, and that | the most sanguine hopes of science. Goethe 
thus sinful persons may have the pun nt] used tosay, “the workshop of nature is for- 
of their sins remitted; and that all this | ever inaccessable,” but if this be true, at 
comes through .the ‘‘ shedding of blood,” | least the way to her workshops seems to be 
and that ‘‘ without the shedding of blood|one which is forever open, though endless ; 
there is no remission of .sins.’’ + . | and in which progress has no bounds. —N. Y 
This system of theology teaches ‘a day of | Post. 


havior of the fleecy clouds of a summer night, under 
the moon’s influence was shown to be as correct as 
almost all the guesses have been, which the two 
Herschels have ever made.” 

If this paragraph is understood to refer to the 
rapid dispersion or disappearance of fleecy clouds 
by the agency of heat from the moon, other and sim- 
pler causes might be assigned which would rule this 
collateral] evidence out’of Court. 

Soon after sunset in Colorado and before the 
moon rises, these fleeey clouds rapidly form over 
this snowy range, and as the cold heavy atmosphere 
begins to flow down over the heated plains, bearing 
these clouds with it, they may be seen to disappear 
with an astonishing rapidity, on arriving at a line 
with the base of the mountains. This line of dis- 
appearance gradually recedes Eastward until an 
equilibrium is established, and in a few hours the 
sky is clear of all traces of them. This behavior of 
fleecy clouds I attribute to the radiation of heat 
from the plains aided by the of the atmos- 
phere they come in contact with over them, andthe 
same causes may have produced the behavior of 
those observed by Sir John Herschel. 


caused, by unduly accumulated-wealth on sentative man. Gautama and Plato, Zoro- 
the one hand, and consequent want and | aster and Confucius, Dante and Luther were 
deprivation on the other, practically, per- | not accidents of the era in which they were 
haps, are little better than the Christian born, but came as a natural sequence of an- 
church; and yet the teachings of the an- | tecedent causes, came as a natural supply to 
gels through our inspirational speakers | 4 natural demand, came to fulfil functions 
ought to place us in the front ranks | for which they alone possessed the requisite 
among the agitators and reformers of the qualifications. With all the excellencies which 
age in this direction. We have often al-| were enshrined in the person of Jesus, yet 
luded to the causes, producing this diver- | he had his hereditary bias. His individuali- 
gence of interests among the children of | ty partook of the antecedents of the Hebrew 
the All-Father, and may do so more par-| people. He shared the spirit of an unen- 
ticularly hereafter; as the Present AcE| lightened age. He claimed the Messianic 
intends to be independent on all subjects | crown, and expected to discharge political 
affecting the interests of humanity, neutral | functions as King and Judge of the Jewish 
We do not fully concur, yet | people. 

The basic principle in Christianity is faith 
in Christ ; its institution is the Christian 
church ; its fellowship is limited to the con- 
fession that Jesus is the Christ of God ; its 
brotherhood embraces Obristians and excludes 
infidels. 


The work which Christianity proposes to 
accomplish is the conversion of all souls to 
‘true basis of exchange , and whereas property is a Christ. It proposes to suppress the individual 


perishabie commodity, whose continued existence is and exalt the Jehovah. It proposes to pros- 
assured only by constant nourishment from its pasni trate the world in abject dependence at the 
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on none. 
thoughts are suggested worthy of consid- 
eration, in the following resolutions pre- 
sented and considered at the recent meet- 
ing of the N. E. Reform League, in Bos- 
ton. It will be seen that the League re- 


pudiates only on the ground that the na- 
tional debt is already paid, dollar for dol- 
lar. 


Whereas—service is the source of wealth and the 


Kalamazoo, Saturday, March 5, 1°70. 


‘The Labor Movements. 
E Se A 


REMARKS, 

There are two or three points, in the above 
communication, where we think the writer 
does not take account of all the elements which 
enterinto the problem. The writer is of 
opinion that the heat which a planet receives 


There can be no mistaking the fact that 
the laboring classes are begining to act earn- 
estly, and that the relations of labor and Cap- 
ital are to affect the political combinations of 
the Country. 


A political party has been organized in most 
of the northern states, organs have been in- 
stituted, and sagacious politicians are begin- 
ing to bow before the coming storm. 

If we consider the existing industrial nations 
with the eye of political economy or of polit- 
ical philosophy, we cannot help giving atten- 
tion to the deep and wide-spread disagree- 
ments which have broken open between the 
laboring man and his employers. In France, 
Switzerland, Germany, England, as well as 
the United States, the question of the relative 
rights of labor and capital are presented in 

_ many ways, so as to compel investigation and 
action. Trades Unions, co-operative socie 
ties, industrial congresses, and lastly, that her- 
eulean infant, the Labor Reform Party, are 
extending themselves all over the countries we 
have just named, and particularly over the 
United States. They are daily gaining 
strength and influence. Politicians are think- 
ing how to obtain the favor ot this party, at 
the least cost to their popularity among 
other partisans. ‘he larger parties already 
offer to compromise with it, and to give it a 
plank in their great platforms. It is evident 
+> at, if the working-men were to move vith 
unanimity to form a labor party, it would be 
a most formidable rival to the others. 

The mere fact of the advent of a new party 
is not at all startling to an American; 
for since the independence of this country, 
several parties have come into existence, 
and have been swept away by the advent or 
success of others ; but the working-men’s par- 
ty proposes to carry into our legislation and 
into the administration of the government 
tendencies and principles so diametrically op- 
posite to and destructive of any precedent 
course or system of politics, that the pros- 
pect of these tendencies being powerfully re- 
enforced excites vehement emotions of anxie- 
ty or satisfaction, according to the previous 
bias of the observer. Just think of it; the 
question is no longer to be only what ought 
to be the policy of the nation, regarded as 
an unit, toward other nations or toward itself, 
nor what are the interests and rights of terri- 

very class whom present laws and customs doom to 


toggat integers ; but what ought to be the the most abject poverty and degradation ; that we | age and the new religion, without pereieving 
action of one great component element upon | will = them in speedy and thorough oei the distinction. _ Christianity has compassed 
i os for self-protection, and welcome them to rights, priv- | ; + SHS e on. destined 
the other essential elements of the body politic. ileges’and. duties equal with men, foremost among its pingat poania, aad is so > toe = 
The people are called upon to consider not to wane before a higher and purer faith. W. 


which is the right to vote. i 
only the questions relative to tariffs, taxations, 
banks, currency, national debt, bonds, State 
rights, or the like; but-to answer the com- 
plaint of the bone and sinew of the country 
against its veinsand blood. The brain claims 
the right to decide ; and it appears there is x 


labor ; and whereas money, the representative o 


it is the exponent, therefore 
Ist. 


risk incured ; and speculative gain in all these forms, 
we arraign in all its inherent sinfulness, and shall 
enforce the consequent duty of its immediate aboli- 
tion. ha 1 
2d. Resolved—That creeds, codes, and public or | be a religion of authority, 

ivate contracts, framed on the supposition that A t 
ARA are rightfully entitled to property which they that claim throughout the world 
did not create or give an equivalent exchange for or 
receive as the free bequest of other’s earnings, in- 
vade abstract justice, are morally indefensible, and 
therefore void. 

3rd Resolved—That interest on money being 
wrong, the Bible doctrine entitled “‘ The Lords Re- 
lease,’’ 
principle thereof has been paid in the form of interest, 
coincides with logical conclusions from labor princi- 
ples and teachings ee xd equity,—that et the 
full amount originally loaned government has now | = 4+; 14: À * © att 
in the form ofinterest been returned, since a money- Matibusionp been possible of realization. ~ 
ed aristocracy, exempt from taxation, is hostile to | proportion as Protestant sects are Christian 
liberty, fosters speculations, cripples and defrauds 
productive capital, and impoverishes labor, we 


spirit of modern progress. 


any scheme whatever to refundthe national war 
debt : but demand its immediate and unconditional 
repudiation. 

4th. Resolved, That we assert nothing inconsist- 
ent with the sacred duty to render equivalent for 
equivalent in payment of honest debts, and in deny- 
ing the authority to accumulate, through speculative 
gain, we thereby maintain the valid and essential 


can be more sensitive to national honor than are we, 
and we but initiate a new test of honesty which, des- 
tined to prevail in this country, will, in the progress 
of justice, cancel the oppressive and fraudulent debts 
of England, France and other nations. 

5. Resolved, That the national bank scheme, based 
on debt, not on credit, allowing private corporations 
to wield governmental power, forcing people to use 
and pay exorbitant interest on notes “secured” by 
bonds, which, in the impending crisis, will sell for 
a song, or be utterly worthless, is exceedingly treach- 
erous, expensive and perilous; that in making free 


land of that new and higher religion, which, 
in .its special elements, departs widely from 
the essential spirit of the Christian form. 


no saving elements, no precious truths, no 
important place in the world’s life. There 
are essential features which are common 


money a penal offense, the Massachusetts Legislature to all the religions which have:been, and 
jad Gongréds have created à privileged class of cred- | Probably will remain as characteristics of all 


it-brokers, shielded them from the competition, to| religions which the race are destined to de- 


which productive capital is properly exposed, and . 
thereby subjecting agriculture, manufactures, com- | Velop. But these elements which the world 
everywhere recognize and admire, are not 


meree, legitimate enterprise in its manifold rela- 
tions to the plundering instincts of the stock ex- | those which chiefly characterize the Christian 
It is the special elements 


change ; that we therefore renew our demand forthe lizi h 

withdrawal of the notes of the national banks, to be | T@+1glon as such. d% sno 

replaced by treasury certificates óf service, receiva- | which distinguish Christianity from other re- 
ble for taxes, and bearing no interest, and the pro- | ligions, which have a temporary basis and a 
taian of ae banking lawa, yaey money, based | Jimited influence. It is the perishable form 
Pennines, gay DE turaiehod aayWhero 08 OOF N ehiah in fasted by a powerful priesthood in- 


6th. Resolved, That while we heartily support any -i p apks 
honorable effort likely to afford even temporary aid | to an attitude of authority, claiming an un- 


to the victims of excessive and unremunerative toil, | reserved recognition from the world. The 
still we assure our friends in the factory districts, 
that permanent relief will come only through utter 
overthrow of the money despotism which keeps 
them down. 1 } 

7th. Resolved, That those to whom the world | er, but at their centres are radically distinct. 
owes the most, and without whom human society 
would cease to exist, the working women, are the 


cies of a genus. 


bued with thoughts consonant with the new 


Woman’s Suffrage State Convention. 


Christianity not a Universal Religion. 
a a We ask special attention to the call of 
the Ex. Com. of above Association found 
on third page. This Association was or- 
ganized less than two months since. It 
was anticipated that a semi-annual meet- 
ing would be held. We judge, however, 
from the call that something unknown to 
the friends at large demands this special 
meeting. Let every society be represented. 
We received the call just as we were go- 
ing to press, and have space for no further 
remark. 
Bovutper City, Cou. TER., Feb. 7, 1870. 
Epitor Present AGE :—In No. 33, of the PRE- 


The times are ominous of impending chan- 
ges. The period is marked by agitation aud 
anrest. A new and grand epoch seems to be 


Meat ba Lg FNE opening to our view. Old lines are fast be- 
poser Gam: popo œ | soming obliterated, and new roads to knowl- 


‘ofa beain enh ae aya Popian ədge are constantly being opened up to wel- 
The spread of education produces astonishing | ne the tread of impatient millions. Old 
consequences; and among tbe rest this: 


Science is becoming so common that the great 
cannot monopolize it all, and much of it is going 
to take service among the poor. Hence, able 
and eloquent speakers and writers are now 
contending that labor does not receive its full 
and merited reward, and that the laborer is 
oppressed by his employers and the laws. 
Hence, too, a great number and variety of 
novel measures and institutions are ingenious- 
ly contrived and plausibly advocated for the 
avowed purpose of overthrowing some of the 


usages and opinions are reconsidered, new 
codes and more consistent standards are anti- 
cipated. The slavery of fear is passing away, 
and the nobleness of manhood is increasing 
in the popular estimation. The western na- 
tions are now sufficiently emancipated from 
the authority se pee pass, $o Ceat win me sent Ace] find an article copied from the London 
problems with more especial reference to their Spectator on “Heat from the Moon.” As 
intrinsic importance, and candidly weigh the | the discussion of scientific subjects leads to 
influence which they may legitimately exert | the discovery of truth, I propose to make 
on the future. a few observations om that article. After rela- 

Every great institution in the world’s his- ting some speculations and many failures in expe- 


most venerated doctrines of orthodox political n rimenting to discover if the moon’s light conveyed 
: tory, has aimed to become immortal, to exert heat. The writer says, ‘‘ Lord Rosse has been led 


Orit taal perpetual and universal dominion over the | to the conclusion that at the time of the full moon 

As in other cases, this movement develops } liyes and opinions of men. It is for the prac- | the surface of our satellite is raised to a tempera- 
every grade of opinion and feeling. A rich} tica] intelligence and self-assertion of each | ture exceeding by more than 2800 (Fahrenheit) that 
philanthropist thinks more education and succeeding age, to determine how far they of boiling water. Sir John Herschel long since as- 
better lodging-houses, at less cost, will be af will be governed by the precedents of early an ners ai -r i ps re err 
good and sufficient remedy ; while among the f times. ay; lasting Shee ManGred or Our "Roary, AAS sun's 


iol : rays are poured without intermission upon the lunar 
poor, the. most yiolent-mensuzes are sometimes Christianity like all.other religions claims | surface. No clouds temper the heat, no atmosphere 


preferred. Even agrarianism is proposed, and} to he a universal religion—a religion insti- | even serves to interpose any resistance to the con- 
incendiarism attempted, in order to redress} tuted by God for man, and designed as a tinued down pour the Surge solar rays,” &c. 
whatever wrongs the toiler really suffers, | world-wide empire, temporal as well as spir- Assuming that the same laws govern matter, heat 


: = . : y : &c., on the earth and moor alike. The temperature 
or imagines “he | ‘suffers, unjustly. Be-litual. We are not surprised that such a} of the latter could never rise above freezing, and 
tween the two, we have mild and harm- : 


è hse i ṣo ™™ f claim should be made for this or any other f probably remains at a point far below zero. To ar 
less contrivances, such as mutual aid 80- religion, but our assent to its legitimacy rive at an understanding of this condition, as it ap- 
cieties, and co-operative skops and stores, | must depend upon a rational estimate of its | Pears to me, we have only to observe the ac- 
intended to diminish the causes of pauperism adaptability to the universal needs of human- tion of the sun’s hig telly surely atmosphere in 
or alleviate its bad effects. 5 s n producing heat. Itis a well established fact that 
ity through all conceivadle stages of its evo- | at the level of the Oceans where there is a full vol- 

These are good so far as they go, but seem | lution. If its essential spirit be opposed to the | ume of the atmosphere, the heat is greater than on 
w vs merely sedative in their character, f unmistakable tendencies of modern thought, | elevations. 
rather than striking at the root of the evil. | to the genius of the nineteenth century, then | Humboldt found in ascending mountains 1o less 
Whereis the remedy? eertainly not in or] we should conclude that its function was lim- Be anaes ad pein pags gl 
through the church, for even among its own] ited and local. that its place in the world’s te din a uniform ratis ike highest point at- 
members we see the gulf widening between | history was circumscribed to an epoch. tained. These experiments led to the discovery of 
the rich and the poor; the rich becoming What is Chistianity, and what does it pro- | the now well established fact of a snow line existing 
richer and the poor poorer. True they have | pose to accomplish ? at varied heights above the earth throughout our at- 
systems for the relief of their own poor first. | The central idea of Christianity is, that eared ARETE PN egy 1E nS age 


. 3 = = walk from where I write, I can ascend a hill, and 
and next those not of the household “of faith. | «Jesus is the Christ of God ;”” that he is the | have a view of along name of mountain phake, cow 
If the church professedly founded on Jesus, 


legitimate ruler over the spiritual and tempo- | ered with snow throughout the year, where the sun 
(but really on St Paul)carried out practical- | ral interests of mankind, and to become a | rays pour down through a cloudless sky, during the 
ly the teachings of Jesus: “Go sell what | Christian is to accept Jesus as the Christ. of months of Fily and Aegust, esd rarely raiko tip 


s 7? se y PA CET OES temperature above freezing. The natural inference 
thoa, bast aad give ig tho EE sate M like God. Christianity is a further development Aram from these facts i that we receive our heat 
the early Christians according to the record: all ; 


‘ of Judaism. After the decay of the old Jew- | from thesun through the chemical action produced 
they that. believed were together, and held all 


: i ish monarchy, and long continued oppression | by its rays, passing throwgh the earth’s atmosphere. 
things in common,” we should soon have no] of the Hebrews by surrounding nations, the | The moon having no atmosphere must be wanting in 


poor, necessary to provide for as now. The] faith that Jehovah would miraculously in- that agent to produce heat. It is therefore reasona- 
question with the church and the state seems terpose in their behalf by sending them a j ime pa ea pornire 
tobe: Who shall take care of the poor and Messiah, ripened into a passionate longing. lieve, it would require no aemp to ad 
how shall they be cared for, rather than a| This general expectation, this ardent desire, | heat, and the nearer we approach it by ascending 
removal of the causestof poverty: this. lively anticipation that a Messiah and 


high mountain peaks, the warmer we should find it, 

We confess we do not clearly see in the or- deliverer would be given them by Jehovah ae the moon might be a very uncomfortably warm 
aed es j > F. . f place. 

eed ofa P olitical party, a remedy for had their legitimate effect on the offspring | The heat detected by the delicate apparatus of 

miang evils, that meoir | platform of of Hebrew mothers. During the generation | Lord Rosse is due to the reflected rays of the sun.— 

neiples enunciated, and yet it may lead to that Jesus was born, there were many who | They having lost nearly all their prismatic colors, 

me method for the harmonizing of capital| had an all-absorbing conviction that they the chemical powers become so much impaired or ab- 


and labor. . > sorbed in the moon thatthe slightest trace of heat 
1 . e = ‘ á ate aes Say ier e galaran irar can only be detected by that most delicate apparatus 
The position of Spiritualists upon this | gives us many examples that the most urgent 


etl akt . m š i The writer also says: “The view which Sir 
question as to the distinction in society, |meeds of an epoch culminate in some repre- | John Herschel had long since formed on the be- 


property, has no rights superior to principle of which | feet of Jesus, and extort the confession that 
Resolved—That interest, rent, and profit, or | the world has no right to move except at the 
dividends, are inadmissable, except for work done or | dictation of the church. Its political dream 
is an absolute monarchy. It aims at central- 
ization and opposes democracy. It claims to, 
and aims to enforce 


The Romish church is the most pure type 
of Christianity, and being consistent with its 
confession, is most violently opposed to the 
Protestantism is 
whereby debts are to be cancelled when the | the free spirit of protest, not against Roman- 
ism, but against Christianity, and only under 
the influence of this spirit have republican 
In 


in thought and aim, are they also proscrip- 
will not acknowledge the validity of, or be bound by | tive, dogmatic and stationary—opposed to 
free enquiry, woman’s suffrage, woman’s ed- 
ucation in the professions, and modern re- 
forms in general. Protestantism as represent- 
ed by the more liberal sects, is not a higher 
development of Christianity, but a divergence 
rights of property ; that no other persons or parties | therefrom, and an entrance upon the border- 


It is not here alleged that Christianity has 


old religion and the new are distinct spe- 
They touch at their mar- 


gins and imperceptibly weave into each oth- 


Many retain the old name while they are im- 


from the sun, depends on chemical changes in 
that planet’s atmosphere. He docs not how- 
ever, tell us the nature of these chemical 
changes, or refer to any experiments by 
which such changes are rendered probable. 
That the heat which is retained on the sur- 


phere, the experiments of Tyndall render 
likely, but the theory that is produced by 
chemical changes in the atmosphere, has no 
facts to support it which will bear the test of 
criticism. 

Spectrum analysis demonstrates among 
other things, that the surface of the sun is 
surrounded by a flame atmosphere, several 
millién degrees» in temperature, in which 
metals rise from the denser nucleus in a state 
of incandesence, and that the major portion 
of the heat which the planets receive results 
from waves which the agitated surface of the 
sun transmits to the ether of space. These 
waves meet with no resistence until they en- 
ter the planetary atmosphere, where a por- 
tion of them are arrested, which produce a 
mechanical disturbance of atmospheric gases, 
the residue -being received by the denser 
earth and waters. But far the greater pro- 
portion of heat is received directly at the 
surface of the fluids and solids. The reason 
why mountains at high altitudes are colder, 
is because the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere are nearer, thereby facilitating rapid 
radiation. If the moon be really destitute 
of an atmosphere, there may be an approach 
to the effects which are urged in the above 
communieation, but this would neither es- 
tablish the theory that the heat a planet re- 
ceives is due to chemical changes in the at- 
mosphere, or dispove the almost unanimous 


the sun is in a state of ineandesence. 


wW. 


Personal, 


J. S. Lovenanp.—We are sorry„at least 


this, and adjacent States, to announce the 
departure of brother Loveland for California, 
to remain for an indefinate period. He goes in 
answer to an unexpected call, which promi- 
ses an enlarged sphere of usefulness to our 
associate. When this number of our paper 
reaches our readers, brother Loveland will be 
faron his way toward the land of gold, 
where we cannot doubt that he will be most 
saccessful in speaking to the people in words 
that shall be indeed ‘like apples of gold, in 
pictures of silver.” As an advocaie of 
“Free Religion” as the popular phrase hasit, 
and as a logical, concise, and eloquent speaker, 
Mr. Loveland has no superior; and we con- 
gratulate our friends on the Pacific Coast for 
their success in thus securing one who cannot 
fail to meet their highest anticipation. 

Weare glad to announce to our readers that 
there will be no interruption of the depart- 
ment of the Present Ace, so ably conducted 
by Mr. Loveland. While it will not lose its 
distinctinctive features as a Philosophical, 
it will probably be broadened into a Pacrric 
DEPARTMENT, with increased interest to our 
readers by the enlarged field of observation 
thrown open, from whieh the editor can ob- 
tain subjects of deep, and just now of unusual 
interest to all American citizens. Address 
hereafter No. 350 Jessie street, San Fran- 
cisco. 


A. B. Frencu, has returned to Clyde, 
Ohio, which will be his P. O. address hereaf- 
ter, and from which place he will continue to 
act as one of our corresponding editors. His 
friends all over the country will be glad to 
know that he will thus-be heard from through 
the press, although as a lecturer we are sorry 
to say Bro. French retifes“em the field, ex- 
cept, perhaps, on special occasions. We hope 
it may be only for a time. 

Bro. French has made hosts of friends in 
Michigan during the few months he has tar- 
ried with us, as has been evidenced by the 
large congregations that have listened to him 
in Marshall, Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, Albi- 
on and other places in the state ; the only 
complaint, which is universal, being that he 
could not have been induced to remain with 
us permanently. Our brother has the best 
wishes of all for his success in the profession 
he has chosen. We hope that the Spiritual- 
ists of the country may soon awake to the 
importance of being sufficiently liberal to 
keep such lecturers in the great field where 
they are so much needed. 

Mrs. S. E. Warner, has been speaking the 
last few months to large audiences in north- 
ern Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Our sister is 
widely known as an able speaker and efficient 
worker in the ranks of spiritualists. We 
hear very favorable representations of her 
labors from various sources. She is engaged 
to speak in Richmond, Ind. during March, 
and in Baltimore, during April. 

Pror. Wurppxe has been very successful 
as a Lecturer upon Scientific subjects during 
the winter. He remains in Seville; Whio, 
until 7th inst. where, if we mistake not, he is 
now delivering a second course. Our friends 
can yet secure him for the Spring months. 
We shall be glad, however, when the time 


face of a planet greatly depends on the den-. 
sity, volume and : compositién of its atmos-! 


conclusion of scientists that the sutface of 


when we considered otr Want of speakers in |’ 


comes to welcome our associate back to the 
sanctum of the Present AGE. Any com- 
munications addressed to this office, will be 
forwarded to him. 


Miss Nerriz M. Pzase—Having closed 
her engagement in Cincinnati, Ohio, com- 
mences next Sunday an engagement of seve- 
eral months in Niles, Michigan. We believe 
to Miss P. belongs the credit of awakening 
an interest in Niles, and organizing there a 
good society, which has since employed Prof. 
Whipple, A. B. French, Mrs. Horton, and 
for the last two months, Emma Martin. We 
learn from a letter from brother J. K. Brown, 
that the society is prosperous, and that all 
the speakers named, have been successful, 
and acceptable laborers. 


Cernas B. Lynn.—We are glad to learn 
that this young brother will spend the months 
of March and April in Michigan. He is to 
be in Sturgis during March, and will receive 
calls for April. We hope brother Lynn may 
be kept at work, week days and Sundays, 
while he remains with us in the west. 


Branch County Circle. 


We have received from the Secretary off- 
cially the proceedings of the annual meeting, 
of above County Circle, but as we published 
last week a letter from brother Young, giv- 
ing an account of the same meeting, we deem 
it unnecessary to publish the communication 
from the Seeretary. 

The meeting was well attended, and we 
are glad to know of their prosperity. We 
should have been glad to have seen gome ac- 
tion taken looking to a more systematic or 
methodical work in the county. We know, 
however, of the earnestness of Bro. Sprague, 
who was re-elected, and we hope he may as 
President visit each of the local societies of 
his county at least once a quarter, and or- 
ganize new ones where half a dozen spiritual- 
ists can be found near enough to each other 
to permit of their coming together. Let 
this be the rule in every county. Our State 
Agent will aid in this organic work wherever 
he goes. 

We say in deep earnestness to the twen- 
ty-five thousand Spiritualists of Michigan, 
and to Spiritualists in all the states, 
ORGANIZE; there is more important work 
near at hand than you now dream of. If 
this government is saved from sectarian con- 
trol and the curse of a STATE RELIGION, 
the spiritualists and free religious element of 
the country must be aroused, and prepared 
for the conflict. ‘‘Hternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” 
a 


From our Gorresponding Editors. 


OPEN THY SOUL'S “ SIDE DOOR.” 


Open thy Souls “side door’’ Sweet-heart, 
For my feet are weary and falter, 

I long to rest from th’ world apart, 
In love’s Temple, close to the altar! 


When first I came a knocking there, 
An empty-handed, humble maiden, 
Tho’ others had been before more fair 

With golden treasures heavy-laden, 


Thou didst net turn away thy face, 

But lit thy eyes with sweet love-yearning, 
And gently drew me to the place 

Where incense evermore is burning. 


The echoes did not dare repeat 

In mocking voice our sacred pledges, 
But all the dear birds sang more sweet. 

And sweeter smiled the flelds and hedges. 


When forth into the world we walked, 

Heart pressed to heart and hands caressing, 
And tenderly Love’s Angels talked 

Of how to make our life a blessing ! 


Some whirpered ‘* Make them great on earth 

And give them gold to buy life's pleasures!” 
While others said. “ Nay give them worth 

And let the ir love-thonghts be their treasures P” 


For e’en Soul-angels disagree, 

But there is One—who, all things knowing, 
Hath well-chosen for thon and me, 

The path, Love, in which we are going. 


And we shall find treasures of gold, 

And treasures of thought and of gladness, 
And treasurers of beauty untold, 

That are born of mourning and sadness ; 


And treasures long buried in dust 
Will spring in the path we are going, 
If we lose not th’ treasure of 7rust 
In Him, the all-good and all-knowing. - 


‘Titusville, Feb 18, 1870. 
EB. L. W. 


The New Birth. 


The seer of Nazareth in his reply to Nico 
demus uttered a beautiful truth when he said 
“‘Except ye are born again ye can in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Science 
furnishes us with conclusive evidence of the 
fact, that life is a continual birth from one 
condition or state of existence to another. 
While forms are perishable and constantly dis- 
solying and decomposing, the essential ele- 
ments that constitute them are never annihi- 
lated—new ones are springing into life while 
athers are passing away. Thus life and death 
meet and embrace each other through the 
whole domain of phenomenal existence. So 
in the life of the soul, we are not only born 
once but many times. The transition from 
childhood to youth, and youth to manhood 
and womanhood, are births from one state of 
existence or development to another. 

The material and spiritual are so intimate- 
ly blended together, if not in essence the 
same, that it is not easy to draw the line of 
demarkation between them. Man repeats all 
the processes of the world from whence he 
has arisen into conscious life. Physical chan- 
ges and conditions find their correspondence 
in his intellectual and moral nature. Fruit- 
ful fields and plenteous harvests are the most 
effectual remedies for his encroachments on 
the storehouse of others. The march of civ- 
ilization is to a great extent determined by 
latitude, longitude and isothermal lines — 
voleano’s in the earth repeat themselves in 
society. The airy tread of the tempest and 
fearful tragedy of the storm are exhibited in 
the vehemence of human passions and terror 
of unconquerable desires. 

All gestation is silent and secret. Nature 
veils her most wonderful operations from vul- 
gar eyes. The earthquake may break the 
granite floor beneath us, but the forces that 
nursed and called it into life are as noiseless 
as a sunbeam. All birth in the physical is 
attended with pain and suffering—so great 
national ideas are born through the bloody 
baptism of a people: we march through Ge- 
henna to reach a higher altitude in life’s un- 
foldings. He who has not been born into 
this higher spiritual consciousness has not 
reached the summit whence he can survey 
and realize the beguties of spiritualism. 


Many yet cling to the earth-bark, forgetting | surface in this the initiatory stage of the phil- 


It is not in the hours of sinful pleasure, 


In the silence of solitude, afar from the 


each soul must make the journey for. itself. | osophy ; for there is no good excuse for this ; 
Others are struggling at the portals of this| but only to point the effects of the non-ful- 
higher soul-birth little realizing that the bit- | fillment of duty by Spiritualists who should 
ter blasts which beat against them are only|remove the stumbling block as far as is in 
the stormy equmox through which the soul | their power, from the path of every class and 


must pass in crossing the line of its destiny. | individual. 


Such sareasms are rebukes which should be 


not when fortune smiles and life’s breezes are| heeded by Spiritualists, and it should not 
fair, that high hopes and noble resolutions{ be necessary that they be repeated for years 
are born. They root in the soil of adversity | to come to teach the important lesson con- 


and are fed by the sweet dews of humility. | veyed by them. 


Who are to be the judges, it may be ask- 


“din and jar” of worldly strife comes this | ed, what part is truth of that which is handed 
higher spiritual consciousness pouring into| from the spirit world, and what constitutes 
the great deeps of the soul the light and love | a preparation for the exereise of mediumsbip 


ot the world entrancing the whole being with 


in public? I answer, the public is to judge of 


a joy to which our sensuous lives are stran- | what is truth—is to sift every thing it re- 
gers. Happy are they who attain the higher | ceives whether from angels or men, and ac- 
spiritual birth in this world. They show us | cept or reject, as what reason it has develop- 
the possibilities of all, and are among usas|ed shall dictate. “ By their fruits shall ye 
prophesies of the glories that shall be ours know them,” by their fruits or the quality of 


hereafter. A. B. F. 

a pa ppe E 

For the Present Age. 

Mediumship—Its Laws .and Condi- 
tions. 


BY MRS. MARIA M. KING. 


NO. VII. ; 
Before proceeding with the present article, 


I will re-state a portion of a paragraph in my 
last, which appeared with some typographi- 
cal errors which so obscured the sense that it 
is entirely incomprehensible. 

[The station of the highest spirit is at 
some distance above. earth’s surface, necessa- 
rily ; for there are the elements he must use. 
Next below him, midway between the sur- 
face and his own station, is that of his higher 
grade of subordinates, where circulate in 
abundance the elements they use. Near the 
surface where the grosser elements circulate, 
the lower grade are stationed, and may be 
within walls, these being no barrier to forces 
of the grade they use. ] 

It is not the purpose in these brief ar- 
ticles to diseuss every branch of this vastly 
important subject, but only to state a few facts 
and principles, and if possible direct at- 
tention in the direction of improving the 
status of mediumship. It will appear evi- 
dent to the reader from what has been stated 
in the few last articles, that system is ob- 
served by those spirits who minister to man- 
kind through mediumship, and that without 
this they would be able to accomplish noth- 
ing. Mankind reason correetly, that noth- 
ing good is attained without labor, and that 
labor amounts to nothing when misdirected. 
That much labor is lost by misdirected medi- 
umship, and much good deferred in conse- 
quence of a lack of sufficient attention and 
labor bestowed on this calling, will appear 
very evident to all who reflect candidly upon 
the subject. People have acted upon the 
principle that mediumship is a gift conferred 
solely by nature and disembodied spirits, and 
that it is not to be improved by any efforts 
which interested individuals or societies may 
bestow upon it in aid of nature and the 
spirit world, aside from those expended in 
circles for development or for aiding in the 
production of manifestations. It has even been 
advocated and proclaimed abroad, that igno- 

rance is a good qualification for the vocation 
and so recognized by the wise in spirit life.— 
I shall not attempt to refute this as- 
sumption by argument which is so evi 
dently refuted by the intelligence of 
the age and the experience of man- 
kind; but simply state in reference to it. 
that it has not been established as a tenet of 
Spiritualism, neither is likely to; as Spiritu 
alists asa body, do not endorse such absur- 
dities. Nevertheless, as a body, the advocates 
or the Spiritual Philosophy have not recog- 
nized the fact that thorough prepar- 
ation is as necessary to a medium who is 
called to dispense truth to the people asit is 
toa teacher of science, art or philosophy 
while they fully recognize the impracticability, 
aye the criminality of entrusting the welfare 
of society to incompetent teachers, they have 
themselves, through ignorance of the laws of 
mediumship, been guilty of giving over the 
public to the teachings of incompetent medi- 
ums. This is intended as no reproach to 
Spiritualists or mediums, for both Lave sought 
the public good in what they conceived to be 
a proper manner. But is the public the 
wiser for the teachings of a majority of the 
mediums that have commanded its attention 
since the advent of the New Dispensation ? 
Is not Spiritualism a by-word with a majori- 
ty of the American people, in consequence of 
the absurdities, that have been put forth for 
inspired truths by mediums? Every intel- 
ligent Spiritualist will understand why it is 
that the intelligent portion of community 
which does not subseribe to his faith, so de- 
claim against it; why a great majority who 
would delight to embrace it, are withheld 
from doing so. They hear on every hand of 
this and that theory which so contradicts 
common sense, and sets aside every principle 
established by experience, philosophy and 
science, as to disgust even slow thinkers, or 
minds that make just pretentions to common 
intelligence, to say nothing of deep thinkers. 
cast from them every such thing with scorn, 
and with them reject all the good the philoso- 
phy contains. They cast about them for 
reasons why men and women, thirsting for 
something to satisfy their longings for a more 
consistent religion than the world has yet 
offered them do not espouse theirs, and are 
confronted by the fact that the Spiritualism 
that had been dispensed to this, that and the 
other one, would not serve them as a founda- 
tion to rest their faith upon; it being such a 
system ‘of vagaries or contradictions, that 
nothing could be made out of it to satisfy 
reason or the aspirations of the human spirit 
thirsting for a knowledge of a consistent 
God, and an endurable state of existence 
after death. The ‘‘liturgy of Dead Sea 
ages” has been more “than once actualized, 
as every reader of Spiritual literature will ac- 
knowledge who has reason to judge correctly 
of what he reads; and the fruits of this ap- 
pear in the denunciations of such men as 
Carlyle and others as sound in intellect as he. 
[t is not intended to excuse from blame any 
who refuse to examine into the merits of 
Spiritualism in consequence of what they 
deem absurd which they behold rising to the 


their teachings, it is perfectly just to judge 
mediums. Spiritualism teaches that God is 
wise and displays his wisdom throughout 
universal nature ; and as man’s reason un- 
folds, he recognizes this basic principle of the 
faith, and becomes capable of judging of 
the truth or falsity of propositions presented 
from whatever source they may be. While it 
is true that there. is a class of minds adapted 
to every absurd notion that can be propagated 
through a mind, it is also true, that intelli- 
gence ledds the race onward in its progressive 
career, and must overbear ignorance and irra- 
tionalism of every nature ; else progress must 
cease. As well use no safeguards against 
fires and floods as to allow vagaries hatched 
in unbalanced brains, either in spirit life or 
in the flesh to over-rule reason. Itis safe to 
rely upon public sentiment, to a certain ex- 
tent, in establishing precedents upon which 
to actin emergencies like that in which 
Spiritualists are at present, as respects the 
qualification of their public teachers. While 
the public is so ignorant of the fundamental 
doctrines of Spiritualism, it is not safe or 
appropriate to trust it to fix the standard of 
qualification for mediumship any further than 
it does fix it, by judging of its fruits. While 
men are ignorant of the laws to be put in opera- 
tion to develope mediumship, they are not 
qualified to judge of what constitutes prepara 
tion or development. Upon Spiritualists rests 
the responsibility of studying these laws for 
the purpose of qualifying themselves to be 
judges of what constitutes a good develop- 
ment, and what a partial one. 7 

To partial developments more than to any 
other cause are to be attributed the incon- 
sistencies that bear the name of Spiritualism, 
and have brought reproach upon the truth. 
The contradictions, vague, undefined theo- 
ries, and puerilities, which have so disgusted 
the intelligent public, are to be traced to this 
cause mainly, notwithstanding so much 
blame for them is Jaid upon communicating 
spirits. This proposition can be established 
beyond the powers of refutation. It needs 
but to comprehend the law of the action of 
mind in evolving thought, to understand the 
method by which a spirit communicates his 
thought through the brain. of a medium. 


The law is exceedingly intricate by which a 


spirit commands another’s brain as he does 
his own, makes it the recepticle of his 
thought, and forces it to yield forth this 
thought through the organs of speech. - As 
sacred as truth, as Divine as the Deific prin- 
ciple within man, is the process of subjécting 
one human being to the will of another for 
vurpose of making it a well attuned instru- 
ment to promulgate truth frem the second 
sphere to man in the flesh; for it involves a 
knowledged of law possessed only by the 
wise, who are God commissioned to be the 
saviors of man below them from the bondage 
LF ance and corruption by the means of 
putting in operation laws which the ignorant 
and vile cannot comprehend, or use for igno- 
ble purposes. 
(To be Continued.) 


ee ts See 
The dawn will break— 3 

The dawn of brotherhood and love and peace, 
The light ofa new time, when there shall cease 
This clang of armies over Christian lands ; 

And nations, tearing off their Lazarus-bands, 
Shallrise—see face to face—aud sadly say, 

Why were we foes? why did we serve and slay? 


ane 

EDITORS or THE Present Ace:—Will you 
allow me a little space in your valuable paper 
to ask a question of its many readers, which seems 
to me of vital importance to not only the present, but 
to all coming generations. And that is the necessity 
of providing at once the meais for educating wo- 
man for all, and every department in life to which 
she is destined to be called. There has been and 
justly, great complaint of a lack of schools that 
would afford good and sufficient means of obtaining 
aknowledge of the Professions we know that ‘our 
Universities have been closed against women ; and 
we could not point to one single school where fe- 
males could compete in the battle of life for a place 
to reward her ambition and give full scope to her 
powers, on the same ground with her brother. But 
I am happy to say, that state of things exists no lon- 
ger, that the wheels of progression have overcome 
the predjudices of the darker ages, and women are 
now being welcomed to every position she can preve 
herself capable of filling. And I am also happy to 
state that there are Parties here in the City of 
Rochester, N. Y., who have the means and the will 
todo, and who are now ready to furnish and fit up 
rooms that will accommodate at least fifty boarders 
and one hundred day students. And these parties 
will supply libraries and lecturers and every other 
facility whereby women shall be enabled to gain a 
thorough knowledge of Medicine, Law, Political 
Economy and Commercial business. Now we want 
to know if this want is so pressing as to demand a 
supply ? if'so, here we offer it: And I ask your- 
self and your numerous readers and also all the 
women in our country, who are seeking the best good 
of the race to tell me, through your paper 
or otherwise, if there can be a sufficient number of 
students obtained to support and encourage 
this, of course somewhat expensive enterprise. If 
fifty students can be secured to commence with to 
warrant this undertaking, the necessery preparations 
will be commenced at once. Everything can be 
furnished here, as cheap as in any other place in 
the Union, and there is not a more beautiful or 
healthy city in the world, or one more easy of access 
from all points. If there cannot be fifty students 
obtained it will prove that the demand is not yet 
equal to the supply.. Brother Fox, will you make 
some remarks on this subject. and request our pub- 
lic speakers and lecturers in the field to dwell on 
this point of women’s availing themselves of this op- 
portunity of showing their determination to do, by 
building up a school for themselves, and prove to the 
world that knowledge is the greatest elevator as 
wellas the greatest reformerof society? We hope 
to hear a loud response. We will answer any ques- 
tions, give names and reference through your paper 
or by letter. Mrs. L. C. SMITH, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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shone out on Dora’s grave, just as we had 
seen the little casket lowered, a gleam of ce- 
lestial light touched my forehead, and I knew 
spiritual things. I am like one waiting for the 
morning. The first faint light comes over the 
hills. 

I am convinced of ‘this: no one can really 
know of spiritual things who has not a portion 
of his heart in heaven. It is love that re- 
veals life. Imust love that which I would 
know of. Isthere not then cause for grati- 
tude that my love has been drawn a little 
from earth tothe spiritual? But how much 
have I preached of immortality. Vain 
words! I must live immortality to know of 
it. Love has taken me to heaven, and now 
I know what heaven is. Love is immortal, 
and those I love cannot die. I begin to feel 
the inspiration of Paul, who, though he had 
not loved Jesus on earth, wassnatchced to the 
heaven of love, and realized the existence of 
immortal spirits. By.and-by I may come to 
rejoice that so much of my love has been trans- 
ferred from the natural to the spiritual; but 
while yet the withered leaves lie on my baby’s 
grave I must feel myself bereft. 


New YORK DEPARTM'T. 


FRED. L. H. WILLIS, M. D., 
MRS. LOVE M. WILLIS, 


All communications for this Department should be ad- 
dressed, No. 16 West 24th St., New York City. 


- Editors. 


DON’T CROWD. 


Don’t crowd; this world is broad enough 
For you as well as me; 
The doors ofart are open wide— 
The realm of thought is free; 
Of all earth’s places you are right 
To choose the best you can, 
Provided that you do not try 
To crowd some ether man. 


What matter though you scarce can count 
Your piles of golden ore; 
While he can hardly strive to keep 
Gaunt famine frem his door? 
Of willing hands and honest heart 
Alone should man be proud ; 
Then give him all the room he needs, 
And never try to crowd. 


Don’t crowd, proud Miss ; your dainty silk 
Will glisten none the less 
Because it eome in contact with 
A beggar’s tattered dress; 
This lovely world was never made 
For you and I alone ; 
A pauper has a right to tred 
The pathway to a throne. 


oa —— 


Does one Truth Oppose Another. 


Don’t crowd the good from out your heart 
By fosteriug all that’s bad ; 

But give to every virtue room-- 
The best that may be had 

By each day’s record such a one, 
That you may well be proud ; 

Give each his right—give each his room 
And never try to crowd. 


NO. I. 


It is surprising to see the position taken by 
apparently thoughtful menin regard to the 
effect ofnew ideas, that oppose their own. 
They seem to think they must of necessity do 
injustice to their ideas, or oppose their truths, 
and this very feeling or belief shows a sort of 
uncertain trust in their own ideas or truths. 
If we will distinctly place before us this cer- 
tain law of nature and of spirits, viz. that 
each law by nature is held in equipoise by 
other laws, and that each spiritual truth sub- 
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mums, and then we sat down in the sunshine 
to wait. To wait for what? I had always 
preached of immortality. I had expressed so 
much faith, had shamed all disbelief in others, 
where was it now? Iknewnothing. Where 
was my baby? I said to Helen: “I see 
nothing, I know nothing. Itis all a shadow, 
dark and inpenetrable ; tell me something; 
show me some light.” 

“You have often wondered why people need 
to doubt of a future condition, now you know 
why. Philosophy will not combat grief; 
theory will not satisfy love.” 


Mr. Thornten’s Dary. 


Oct. 15.—How shall I put my pen to the 
paper to write this glorious autumn day? The 
whole atmosphere is golden with the glory of 
(ree and forest. As I look out of my window 
I fancy there is no need of golden strests and 
a city of gold to idealize heaven, for this Oc- 
tober proclaims it in all external splendor. 


The truths of science also are as clearly and 
distinctly supportive to each other, so that 
no naturalists will ever oppose his truth to 
A Chemist or the chemist to the Astromer, 
but each makes his truth support and substan- 
tiate the other. Thus when the law of the 
production of cells was discovered, the natur- 
alists first found it to be the great central 
truth of embryology and then astronomy dis- 
covered that the same truth was at the foun- 
dation of the law that produced worlds. Hence 
one science in the product of another, and 
the facts of one substantiates the other. 

Precisely as it isin the realm of spir- 
why does not that satisfy us? Isit true that | it. If we wish to prove a truth we cannot 
no faith will satisfy the soul 7” prove it by contradictions but rather by facts. 

She replied so patiently that Ifelt humbled. | Let us take the great truth that God is love, 
“Yes, faith is sufficient, but it must be a liv- | he substantiates this truth by nature which 
ing faith. What is Christianity, it is the | we find to be a continued expression of the 
faith of fact, but Christian faith fifteen hun- power of attraction the results of which pro- 
dred years old is not enough. We want pres- | duce for all things beauty and order. The 
ent faith, we want a vital religion. Just what | more we know of nature the more we find that 
the apostles saw when their beloved friend | not one of her requirements and laws oppose 
and brother left them, you and I want to see | the beautiful law of love. Beyond nature in 


and know T We don’t want an excep- j man we also find that the governing law of 
tional religion, or a faith that reaches back | his life which we denominate God, is love. 


hundreds of years for its evidence.” 


“ But, Helen,” said I, “we have religion, 


Even the errors and what we term the sins of 
“ Tell me what you mean,” said 1. humanity prove to,be under the laws of love, 
“The great faet of immortality, of a posi- | and that the tendency of them is ever to teack 

tive existence when the body is where our lit- | man holiness and truth, just as pain teaches 
tle baby’s is, became certain when Jesus stood | the law of health. 
beside his friends and showed his spiritual body. | If we test any other trusted belief by this 
But it isnot Jesus alone that youor I want | one, it must not contradict it. Take the ac- 
to see it is our child. We want to know and feel | cepted doctrine of God’s wrath. It cannot 
that what was true of him is true of our Dora. | unite with and substantiate that of God’s love 
I will tell you something. This morn- f It opposes and contradicts it. God hate, his 
ing I was thinking of all this, and my heart partiality, the election of saints, all are at 
was so tender that I felt as if the spirit of | variance with the impartial love of God. Is 
love was resting upon me, when my eyes|it then man who opposes this doctrine of 
closed to all things about me, and yet I was | God’s wrath? Isit not rather that the doc- 
not dreaming or asleep. I seemed transpor- | trine opposes itself to truth. 

ted, carried beyond the thingsof time. I felt} fet us take another spiritual truth. Man 

a sense of going, of passage from one place to | is so constituted that whatever he does that is 

another, and sooner than I could define the good right and noble brings him happiness 

feeling, I stood beside our child. I know it and peace; whatever he does that is untrue 
was my own, my baby. It lay sleeping on a f to his highest and best life, and that is evil 
couch softer than the clouds, and beside it | and ignoble, brings him suffering and unhap- 
sat an attendant, watching with loving eyes piness, or, simply stated, good produces happi- 
the lovely form. I know it was my Dora, | ness evil sorrow. Now this wrathis substan- 
and I know she will awaken in that home | tiated by all life. If in nature you find a 
of beauty, and that somehow a link binds me plant that is placed in an unnatural position 
to her. My life is in that, home; my love | it grows stunted and unhealthy; if a drouth 
reaches there. Every cheertul thought will | comes to the earth the Plant will die. You 
ascend into that region of pure spiritual exis- | find the opposite to be unvarying also; if you 
tence as so much life. I felt that child tobe | give vegetable, animal and mineral what be- 
mine just as truly as if I held it safely in my longs to them by right of their nature, they 
arms. It is mine to bless and to strengthen produce beauty and perfection. In man’s phys- 
and to love. Why should I not be willing to | ical being, also, the laws of that being per- 
put it into a region of spiritual life, subject | fectly fulfilled bring perfect happiness to, and 
just the same to my tenderness and care.” | in that physical nature. The suffering of 
" But where am I?’’I said, helplessly, body that takes away so much from the joy 
“You are just where I am. The link that of life is always the result of some violated 
keeps the child within the sphere ofits fath- | law. Perfect health is produced by doing 
er and mother’s care is dependent on the con- right to and in the body. Carrying this law 
dition of both. We are not childless as long | into the spiritual realm we find man asa mor- 
as we love.” al being reaps the harvest of joy and peace 
“Oh, Helen, my comforter ! Is God thus | from all right doing, and the penalty of suf- 
wise and perfect? Ican almost live in Hea- fering from wrong doing, although the oppo- 
ven now. But look at our desolate home.” | site sometimes seems true for a time, yet re- 
“So I have, and everywhere I find the | sults always prove the truth that man’s moral 
proof of what I saw. As far as I adorn and | nature demands goodness. 
beautify my life I am doing something to| If,then, a doctrine, or asserted truth con- 
bless heaven. The more perfect my life the | tradicts this inherent truth, of man’s nature, 
more blessed my Dora’s. In her sweet an-| it cannot be accepted as truth—it opposes the 
gelhood she is dependent on love as she was real and true, and is therefore false. The 
here in her babyhood, and I know she wants | church idea, then, of salvation or harmony, 
your love and mine, because she sprung out |as possible without the fruits of harmony or 
of our hearts, and is a part of our life.” without works of righteousness, must be a 
“I could never understand Thomas’s doubt- | false doctrine fer it virtually asserts that good- 
fulness till now,” said I. I must pray that | ness is not a necessity of the soul. The be- 
my eyes may be opened.” lief in a hell located with eternal bounds, is 


And so I did pray; and when the sun| opposed to man’s nature and to the laws of 


his life, because it supposes suffering depend- 
ent upon something besides character. It 
also makes disobedience subject to a penalty 
imposed by the arbitrary wil! of another, 
whereas all penalty is the inevitable result or 
effect of a cause. A 

The idea, also, of perfect happiness as a 
result of death, is opposed to the natural and 
true in man’s nature, because we find that all 
disobedience to law brings its sure results, and 
tkat all spiritual suffering belongs to man as 
a spiritual being and is not, therefore, depend- 
ent on life bere or there, but on existence it- 
self. Thus nature and law teaches vs that 
man reaps and will forever reap as he sows, 
and that a good life brings forth happiness, as 
a good tree produces good fruit. 

We know, however, that those who lay 
claims to happiness on the spiritual plane, 
must not expect to find it on the material 
plane. We know that the best of men suffer 
worldly misfortunes of all kinds, because it is 
impossible to bring material forces into har- 
mony with the spiritual so that both shall 
bring perfect happiness or peace. But still 
the law of reward or justice is perfect and can- 
not be disturbed in its operation. Spiritual 
strength and wisdom are the reward of all 
those experiences that bring seeming sorrow. 


A New Sensation. 


The appearance in Wall street, among the 
bulls and -bears, of two courageous women, 
who have opened an office, and fitted it up in 
fine style, for work, is sufficient novelty for 
one week. Saturday, the fifth of February, 
saw the inauguration of this new era. No 
one had notice beforehand of what was to be 
done. The two women took their position 
and gave their orders very much as men do. 
It is reported that they wore jaunty little 
hats, and bemeaned themselves in a very wo- 
manly manner, Fifty prominent brokers 
called on them on the day of their opening, 
some from curiosity and a few from sympathy, 
and others for insult. It is said that these 
women have $700,000 to back them, and be- 
sides, that they have as support one of the 
wealthiest men in New York. It is something 
so novel for women to dare to assume to take 
position among brokers, that we must expect 
all sorts of comment. The Tribune is liberal 
and says: 


Now let us have fair play! We heartily wish that 
all operators in Wall-st. were virtuous men and 
members of orthodox churches. But they are not ; 
and we insist that it is a triflelate to present objections 
now to the new firm because some of its members 
were once clairvoyants, or spiritualists, or some oth- 
er mysterious and dreadful thing. We respectfully 
submit to those zealous moralists who thought it 
necessary, last Saturday, to protect the reputation of 
the stock-brokerage craft by insulting two well-be- 
haved women, dilligently engaged in minding their 
own business, that the virtue of Wall-st.. having been 
able to bear up under the infliction of Mr. James 
Fisk, jr., might now endure with equanimity the incur- 
sion of Mesdames Woodhull, Claflin & Co. We know 
nothing of the previous lives of these ladies, and care 
nothing about them. We see that they propose to 
make a living by buying and selling stocks in Wall 
street. We don’t believe this an occupation well-fit- 
ted to many women, and shall not be sorry if they 
never find a single imitator among their own sex. 
But they chose it; and, if there are any gentlemen 
in Wall-st., they will be protected, in its pursuit, 
from the persecution of such a coarse and cowardly 
throng as filled their office on Saturday. Give them 
a fair field and no favor! Place auz dames ! 


Any such movement does more for the 
cause of woman than a thousand lectures. Its 
success will prove that women can hold any 
position in the business community that they 
choose to take, for a more trying position for 
women could not be found than Wall-st., with 
its excitement, its daring, its conceit. It isa 
place that women have not been supposed to 
aspire to. It has stood firm in its masculine 
foundations, never dreaming ofinvasion. Now 
it is assaulted and taken. We have to see 
how long it will be held. 

It is well known that many women ın the 
city have speculated in stocks the last winter, 
and some with success. We could wish for 
women nobler occupation, but if it is necessary 
to the business that we have brokers then 
let us have women as well as men. 
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Lire is onward, use it 
With a forward aim ; 

Toil is heavenly, choose it, 
And its warfare claim. 

Look not on another 
To perform your will; 

Let not your own brother 
Keep your warm hand still. 


Life is onward, never 
Look upon the past; 

It weuld hold you ever 
In its clutches fast. 

Now is yeur dominion, 
Ure it as you please; 

Bind not the soul's pinion 

To a bed of ease. 


Record of Progress. 

It is a singular faet that the territory of 
Wyoming in admitting women to the right of 
suffrage did not exclude black women, and as 
the right of franchise is still denied to black 
men, we find that for once woman may rank 
above the negro. This step forward, by the 
inhabitants of a remote territory, if not alto- 
together the result of freedom anda more en- 
larged idea of government, is yet a sign of 
progress not to be mistaken. 


The Philadelphia Riots, in which earnest, 
peaceable young women were insulted, instead 
of shaming young men of other places, seems 
to have given them fresh boldness for impu- 
dence. The students of Bellevue have com- 
menced a series of persecutions upon the young 
women attending clinics there that are intend- 
ed to drive them from the honorable effort to 
gain a medical education. Such insults should 
receive the condemnation of the community. 
Young men should know what they ean do, 
and what they cannot, without receiving the 
just censure of the community. 


Dr. Temple’s farewell to the boys at Rug- 
by, and the demonstrations of attachment 
and loyalty to him is a shining proof of what 
the sentiment ofthe young is on all the lib- 
eral subjects oftheday. Dr. Temple may be 
judged and condemned by the divines, but 
the heart of the young respects his broad 
and liberal position. 


A Mr. Hamilton, an earnest Scotchman, de- 
siring to see America, the country of free- 
dum, and test her institutions, went to Balti- 
more. Chance led him to accept the situation 
of teacher to the colored race in Maryland. 
He kept his situation for two weeks, when he 
was mobbed and compelled to leave. What 
are his comments on the free institutions of 
‘America ? 


Miss Lucy <A. Noys, the New England 
teacher in one of the public schools at Wash- 
ington, who a few weeks since refused to 
receive a colored child into her school on a 
permit granted by Trustee Vason and actually 
threatend to resign if the child was admitted 
had her salary increased at the last meeting of 
theschool board. Even the Capital is not quite 
reconstructed. 


-I force. 


The Impending Revolution. 


NUMBER II. 


As before announced the great coming con- 
flict will be between Naturalism and Super- 
naturalism. The former is best represented by 
Spiritualism, and the latter by Catholicism. 
Protestantism is a compromise—the transition 
stage between the old and the new, the va- 
rious sects constituting the suceessive strata 
in this period of development. Protestant or- 
thodoxy is but a slight removal from Roman 
Catholicism, the difference between them be- 
ing more apparent than real, both clinging to 
the essential doctrines of Supernaturalism. 

The liberal sects constitute the latter in 
the transition stage. With a healthy mix- 
ture of Skepticism they are gradually under-: 
mining Supernaturalism by embracing the le- 
gitimate conclusions of science and philoso- 
phy. Science deals only with facts, and a 
true system of philosophy is based on science 
or facts. Supernaturalism likewise rests on 
facts, or supposed facts, of a former age. But 
as modern Reason could not explain them in 
the light of science, nor corroborate them by 
corresponding facts in our times, it rejected 
them and in rejecting them it rejected the on- 
ly demonstrative evidence the world ever had 
of immortality. 


The natural results were soon apparent. 
Doubt in a future state of existence spread 
rapidly among the most cultivated classes in 
the church and out of if, and in the same 
proportion the influence of the chureh de- 
clined; for all religions are founded on the 
doctrines of a future state of existence. The 
churches, both orthodox and heterodox, could 
not stay the rushing tide of Skepticism. This 
matter-of-fact age, unparalleled in the suc- 
cess of science and invention could no longer 
rest its hope of eternal life on the doubtful 
facts of a mythological age. Supernatural- 
ism holds its votaries by the power of super- 
stition and the priesthood. But the liberal 
sects, rejecting the infalibility of the church, 
and more or less also that of the bible, and rely- 
ing more on the light of nature were rapidly 
drifting into the so-called ‘* Maelstrom of 
Modern Infidelity.” 


The student of nature is equal to any emer- 
gency. Science is the only true hope of the 
world. Skepticism was startled at the discov- 
eries of Mesmerand Reichenback ; astonished 
abt the unfoldments of A. J. Davis, and utter- 
ly confounded by the raps at Hidesyille. 
Spiritualism, with its startling facts, rolled 
over the world like a flood. Every other sys- 
tem of religion or philosophy, originated with 
one man, whence it spread over the sur- 
rounding territory. But Spiritualism, in 
harmony with universal nature, and, as if, by 
a pre-concerted plan in the spirit-world, orig- 
inated in a thonsand places at once, asin the 
fable of the deluge, for the second time in 
the world’s history, not for universal de- 
struction, but for eternal life. “The foun- 
tains of the great deep were broken up, and 
the windows of heaven were opened.” 

Spiritualism embraces all the progressive 
ideas and reforms of the age. This cannot be 
said of any of the liberal sects. They all 
have their central ideas around which they 
revolve in more er less circumscribed circles. 
The central idea of Unitarianism is the Uni- 
ty of God; of Universalism, Universal Sal- 
vation. But they both still cling, more or 
less, to Supernaturalism, and, as bodies, re- 
ject the distinctive doctrines of Spiritualism; 
yet there are individuals who are laboring 
quietly to introduce these doctrines into their 
ranks, though they do not seem inclined to 
give the credit of the new ideas to their prop- 
er source. Rationalism rejects Supernatural- 
ism, but is wanting in demonstrative evidence 
of a future state of existence. 


Spiritualism, or the Harmonial Philosophy, 
too, has its centralidea, but itis not an idea 
that may be circumscribed by a sect. This 
central idea embraces universal Nature as 
the only Guide and Authority in every de- 
partment of our being. 

The creed of Spiritualism cannot be secta- 
rian in the proper sense of that term, for it 
embraces not only all the truths of the liberal 
sects above mentioned, but the truths of all 
sects or systems of religion or philosophy, 
whether ancient or modern. Besides, that 
vast held occupied by magnetism, psychology, 
psychometry, and the spiritual phenomena, 
with its priceless treasures, is the peculiar do- 
main of Spiritualism. In these new sciences 
Spiritualism has the key which unlocks the 
mysteries of Supernaturalism, and is, there- 
fore, the only suecessful antagonist of the Old 
Theology. 

Derided, misrepresented and slandered, by 
orthodox and heterodox, the suceess of Spirit- 
ualism is without a parallel inthe history of 
religious systems. It is the religion of the 
future. Its platform being Nature it will 
gradually supercede thešests founded on Su- 
pernaturalism, absorb the liberal sects and 
become the religion of the people. 

But this glorious period will not arrive 
without great zeal and labor. It will take 
time and patience to change the religion of 
mankind, The Empire of the World has been 
won or lost in a single day; but Christianity 
labored three hundred years before she ascend- 
ed tbe throne of the Cæsars. * But modern 
thought is more active ; its changes aremore 
rapid, and its facilities for dissemination 
much greater than at any former period. Yet 
whoever supposes that Old Theology will re- 
tire from the contest after a short skirmish, 
will be mistaken. Man clings to his religion 
as he does to life—in fact, it is his life. When 
we consider the motive that nerves a man to 
action who firmly believes that eternal life or 
eternal death depends upon his faith in a cer- 
tain creed, we shall have no difficulty in un- 
derstanding that the bloodiest fields in history 
are those fought in the interest of religion. 

The question here naturally occurs, will the 
sword of propagandism and persecution char- 
acterize the coming revolution as it has those 
that are past? ‘To this it may be replied that 
science and philosophy were never propagated 
by the sword, and a religion founded on them 
will not be, for a religion based on science 
and philosophy presupposes a state of devel- 
opment and enlightenment that precludes the 
idea of disseminating its doctrines by the bar- 
barous and fallacious method of physical 
But that theology has entirely out- 


grown this method is not so clear. Its spirit 
is yet alive, though the progress of free 
thought has paralyzed its arm of power; and 
well willit be for humanity if fanaticism will 
never succeed in galvanizing temporary power 
into this bloody engine of superstition. 


Hitherto the opposition has mainly acted 
on the supposition that Spiritualism was a 
temporary delusion that would yield to the 
small weapons of sarcasm, slander and mis- 
representation. But when it sees the sup- 
posed delusion organizing its forces, increas- 
ing its literature, sending out its missionaries 
and invading all ranks of society with a de- 
termination to succeed, it will of necessity, 
change its tactics. 

H. STRAUB. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 


Clairvoyance. 


EDITOR OF PRESENT AGE, Dear Sir :—Not long 
since in the course of an interesting conversation 
with Mr. A. J. Davis, he related the following, 
which I have somewhat extended. It illustrates 
the faculty of Clairvoyance, and its uses when prop- 
erly directed. 


He once stepped into the office of an acquaint- 
ance of his, Dr. H. H. Sherwood formerly on Broad- 
way, New York city—he of the Electro Magnetic 
Engine notoriety of many years ago. It must have 
been sometime in 1843-4. He said a gentleman 
was there who had called on the doctor for advice 
in regard to his deafness. A thorough examina- 
tion had just been given, and Dr. Sherwood had 
told him that his ailment was located in the eustachian 


passage between the ear proper, and the throat or 


nostril, a stoppage resulting from a fever, which the 
patient remarked he had once had. He finally told 
the gentleman he thought none but a Clairvoyant 
would be able to relieve or to remove his trouble 
successfully. It was about at this point that young 
Davis happened in. This was long before any 
formidable odium had attached to Clairvoyance, and 
afew years previous to Dayis’ delivery of those re- 
markable lectures which constitute ‘‘ Natures Di- 
vine Revelations.’”? A few remarks followed rela- 
tive to this new sense or faculty of seeing, and it was 
proposed to magnetize young Davis, for the pur- 
pose of examining the patient’s ear, and thus also 
of testing the Clairvoyant power. Dr. S. being 
aware of the youth’s reputation and success in this 
line. After magnetizing a few minutes he became 
Clairvoyant as usual, and, as was the barbarous 
custom, his eyes were thickly bandaged to satisfy 
the sceptical. A slim, bent, silver, probing-tube 
was then placed in his hand, when he arose, took 
the gentleman’s head firmly in one arm, asserting 
that he plainly saw the obstruction which caused 
the deafness. He then carefully inserted the silver 
probe through the nostril into the eustachian tube, 
turning it in acccordance with the passage, as 
though the instrument and passage were alike dis- 
tinctly visible. At once with a quick movement a 
puncture was made, as he asserted, through a false 
membrane or film caused by the fever, long past. 
This effectually destroyed the false membrane a 
little hardened wax was also loosened from its place 
atthe same time. On removing the instrument, the 
gentleman exclaimed that he could hear plainly— 
he feared too plainly for it to be permanent. But 
tlis feeling was due only to local weakness and to 
sudden restoration from long defect in the ear. The 


man continued to improve, however, and his hearing 
remained good ever after as testified by himself and 
This of course was a marvel at 
the time, and caused great surprise and rejoicing. 
It was a feat never before, and I think never since, 


many witnesses. 


accomplished. 


Among the persons who witnessed this interesting 
operation in the doctor’s office, was an astronomer 
whom young Davis did not particularly observe on 
entering, and whose name has now passed from his 
memory, as he only casually heard it afterward in 
His interest was not only arrested 
and gratified by this surgical feat, but his curiosity 
awakened by the thought that this same vision, evi- 
dently not bounded or obscured by matter as such, 


conversation. 


might possible be applied with equal success, to an 
examination of the bodies of the solar system, 
especially of the planet Saturn, about 
which he was not only much interested, but he had 
recently made some investigations, and had also 
written an original treatise respecting this body in 
particular. Consequently, before the young seer 
was awakened, he gladly seized the opportunity to 
question him in regard to this splendid planet, 
Davis had never up to that time, given attention to 
the worlds of space, his faculties having been em- 
ployed in the medical line exclusively, and it was 
some little time before his untried, wavering vision, 
could be calmly and securely fixed upon this golden, 
grandly belted orb. This shows that the Clairvoy- 
ant vision improves by exercise, like al! other facul- 
ties, but more rapidly, if interest in some high use 
or purpose is also engaged in the examination. 


Soon, however, as a witness observed to me not 
long since, his answers were prompt and decided 
At first he described the rings as one continvus plane 
of matter, but in a moment, as his vision became 


clear, firm and analytical, he corrected his words, 
saying, that there were three “rings’’, composed of 
cosmical matter or particles floating in electrical 
“rivers” circulating around the body of the planet, 
which cosmical matter was evolved from it, of the 
same nature as the planet itself, but finer or more 
rarified ; in fact, too much so to be retained by the 
body of the planet, and hence repelled, or rather, 
floated off and kept in circulation by the broad but 
shallow electric rivers silently flowing about it. 
These rivers are also a development or evolution of 
the planet, but a higher element than the naturally 
visible particles of the rings, the rivers controlling 
and holding them in circulation. These material 
particles, especially those of the outer ring, are fine, 
and, like fog, or motes in a sunbeam, sufficiently self- 
repellent, by virtue of like electrical states, to avoid 
coalescing, and in rapid circulation or motion within 
the determined limits of the electric “rivers.” The 
internal rings are denser, with coalescing surfaces 
though frequently temporarily separating then re-uni- 
ting. When sufficiently condensed, the rings, or ele- 
ments composing them, will cohere. and the result 
will be the formation of one or more new satelites to 
take their places with the eight already similarly 
formed at various periods during the millions of ages 
past. x 

This, at that time, new and wonderful revelation, 
as might be expected, interested the astronomer ex- 
ceedingly, and proved te him that the clairvoyant 
vision evidently might be a most powerful aid in the 
investigations of astronomy, and for mapping, at 
least in the minds of thinkers, the grand cosmical 
conditions of space; revealing the causes of orbital 
revolutions, the nature of intersteller spaces, and of 
the many currental rivers that forever course and 
sweep sublimely through the numberless systems 
and constellations—the true principles of gravition ; 
In short; through this faculty, almost alone, is re- 
vealed the philosophy and structure of the solar sys- 
tem and the entire universe to which it belongs. 

Sometime subsequently, during the delivery of the 
‘revelations, a vast number of facts wore given, and 
principles indicated in relation to the planets, and 
other bodies of space. little credited by the ‘scientific’ 
world at the time, but many of which facts were sub- 
sequently, in the progress of discoveries, proved to 
betrue. The scientific world persistently fail, even 
now, to recognize merit in the revelation, or to credit 
the seer for so long antedating recent observations 
and discovery. The hydrogen flames of the sun, and 
nearly all the conclusions recently arrived at by aid 


of the spectroscope--the life-beds at the ocean-bot- 
toms, the planet Neptune, Alcyone, as the centre of 


the grand universe to which our system belongs 
(and subsequently assigned by Professor Madler, of 
Dorpat, as its centre), and many other things of like 
import were put on record by Mr. Davis years be- 
fore scionce proved, or even “ discovered’? them’ 
Many other things, equally important, were pointed 
out by him, both in the moral and physical universe, 
all of which are being slowly and beautifully proved 


by the advancing march of a critical research. 

When will men be sufficiently true to philosophy-- 
sufficiently liberated and adyanced, to use successful- 
ly this high faculty of the human mind? Certainly 
not till they cease to wrest its use to the discover4 
of gold, to the forecast of chances, or to degrade it 
to the mercenary purposes of aggrandizement. 


Announcenient for 1870. `` 


CHANGE OF FORM. 
“THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 


Devoted to Woman: her Social and Political Equality. 
Published every Saturday at Dayton O, 
The ApvocaTE enters upon its Third Volume on the ist 
of January, 1870. in quarto form, of § pages of five colums, 
enlarged and materially improved in typographical appear- 


J. B. Loomis. atten 
Feb. 14th. 1870. The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to 
place the ADVOCATE in the foremost rank of the papers de- 
Correspondence . voted tc Woman's enfranchisement, and his successful ef- 


forts in the past are an earnest of his intention in the 
fature. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
$2 50 per fannum, payable in advance. 


CLUB RATES. 


S Copies die yaris. voces oasian e GEOR ARREA oe z -$6 50 
10“ Bh 


From Minnesota. 


Minnearousr, Minn., Feb. 19, 1870. 
D. M. Fox ;—l acknowledge the receipt of regular 
issues of the Present AGE since January 1. 


I find your journal very interesting and ably con- 
ducted. I am pleased more tban all by the bold and 
unflinching manner in which it discusses practical, 
living questions. Tlie “‘living present’? is what we 
have to deals with not the “dead Past’? Ifwe could 
emerge from the shackles and chains forged for us 
thousands of years ago we should be incomparably 
better off. The world fears to leave the shoals and 
rocks and creed-bound or bible-bound coasts, and 
sail out freely on a voyage of discovery upon the 
broad ocean of Truth. 

The conservative world is chained to bible-ism, 
Conventionalism, and Ins titutionalism. It think 
God is revealed in these isms, and virtually and 
practically denies that God is revealed just as well 
in the great ocean of living, eternal Truth. To break 
these chains, to dispel these illusions, is the great 
task before reformers. Searching after Truth and 
the “Kingdom of Heaven”? would be naturally a joy- 
ful occupation if the seekers could only be “‘ let 
alone” by the “‘chain-gang.”” But chains and slavery 
continually annoy and persecute the liberty-loving 
spirit, rendering the ‘‘discovery and application of 
truth” a ‘‘hard road to travel.’’? But the links are 
one by one rusting away and falling apart, and the 
truth-seeker is granted by degrees, very reluctantly, 
a little more freedom. Heaven hasten the day when 
we shall realize that “ life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness’? are something more than a mere empty 
theory without the living truth 

Like Stephen Pearl Andrews, in the Universe, I 
think I have a great deal I want to say to the world, 
but whether I shall ever say it or not, is quite anoth- 
erthing. In the meantime I surely shall keep up a 
“tremendous thinking.’’ 

Fraternally, 


90 6 WC Td sake Soe eee EEE $36 00 
(and an extra copy to getter-up of clubs.) 


ThejAdvocate will be sent for three months. beginning 
with Jan, ist, 1870. to new subscribers, on trial, for sixty 
cents. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two cent stamp for 
postage. 

Papers publishing the above twice and sending marked 
copies will receive the ApyocaTe during the year 1870, 
without exchange. J. J. BELVILLE 

Publisher and Proprietor’ 


ANTED--HIGHLY IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY. 
An agent wanted in every county to take an inter- 
est in a new article just patented, that sells on sight to 
every housekeeper. It is a small portable furnace, weigh- 
ing only six pounds, that fits in the holes any common cook 
stove or range, into which you can place a handful of any 
kind of fuel. By lighting it on the topit burns with a down- 
ward draft. Withan economy almost marvelous, three 
cents per day will pay for fuel to cook three meals. It will 
boil, broil, roast, toast, bake, stew, heat irons, etc., etc., 
with one half the labor of any article ever invented. Re- 
tail price only $1.75. It will pay for itself -in two weeks’ 
time in the saving of fuel alone. You have no smoke in 
the room. Any kind of fnel can be used. Thousands are 
being sold eack week, and any enterprising man, 
with a small capital, can clear from $15t60 $40 per ayin 
any good county in the United States. There is a sinal 
fortune in controlling the exclusive right in gs te coun- ` 
ty. Capitalists. this is worth your attention. ey are-be- 
ing manufactured largely fn Pittsburg. 
Jall on or address, C. H. FRENCH, South Bend St Joseph 
Co, Ind. 35-3m 


TRIUMPH OF CRITICISM. 


A CRITICAL AND PARADOX WORK ON THE BIBLE 
AND OUR 


THEOLOGICAL IDEA OF DEITY, 


As received from its authors, showing the Mesaic concep- 
tion of a Divine Being to be incompatible with the 
ss and Liberality of the 


Progre: 
present age; and pain Angen Ju- 
daism, Paganism and Christianity 
into a Common Original. 


BY M. B. CRAVEN. 


The above work is forsale at’ | “ve ofthe PRESENT 
AGE, and will be sen! nostage paid, on receipt of 35 cts. 

We will send it free to any one who will send us two new 
annual subscribers, at one time. with the money. 


made easy with our PATENT 
BIG MONEY KEY TAG and STENCIL TOOLS. 
Circulars Free. T. W. DORMAN & CO. 97 W, Lombard St 
Baltimore. X. D. 38-3-mo 


EXETER HALL, 


A THEOLOGICAL ROMANCE. 


“What is Truth,” 


The best Theological Romance ever written. Enclose 
T5 cts. to the Office of the PRESENT AGE, and get it. 

We will send it, free of postage, to any one who will send 
us three new annual subscribers with the money, at one 
time. 


THE LADIE’S SOROSIS CLUB. 

@f New York, resently changed their discussions from 
woman's suffrage to Hair preparations and Pimple Banish- 
ers. They declared that where nature had not endowed 
them with beauty, it was their right—yea, their duty—to 
seek it where they could, So theyall voted that Magnolia 
Balm overcame Sallowness, Rough Skin an Ringmarks, 
and gave te the complexien a most distingue (Sorosian) and 
marble-like pearance (dangerous to mn, no doubt); and 
that Lyon’s Kathairon made the Hair grow thick, soft and 
awful pretty, and moreover prevented it from turning gray. 
If the proprietors of these articles did not send the sisters 
an invoice, they are not smart. 38-Imo. 


“tO W. WINSLOW & CO’S 


E. T., Boyp. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Books! Books ! 


Please remember- that we keep on hand 
and for sale most of the Reform Publication of 
the day, which we sell at publishing. house 
prices. Address office of PRESENT AGE. 


ARTICLES, 


BOOKS. 


Those wishing tẹ purehase will notice that 
we can supply them at same price as at New- 
York or Boston. Besides the works of A. J. 
Davis, we keep “ Three Voices,” “Gates 
Ajar,” “Lizzie Doetens,’’ ‘‘Powell’s’’ and 
other ‘‘Poems,’’ ‘‘Real Life in the Spirit 
Land,”’ by Mrs. King, ‘Triumphs of Criti- 
cism,” ‘*‘Woman’s Suffrage,” by Lois Wais- 
brooker, (price 25 cents,) also ‘ Alice 
Vale,” by same author, and other reforma- 
tory works. Also, Ten Tracts on Spiritual- 
ism, by Lois Waisbrooker, entitled No. 1, 
‘What is Spiritualism ?”’ No. 2, ‘‘God’s Im- 
age,” No. 3, “The Second Birth,” No. 4, 
“The Laws of Inspiration,” No. 5, “The 
Manifestations Undignified,”’ No..6, ‘Don’t 
Want to Know,” No. 7, “Is there not a 


Cause?” No. 8, “Hell,” No. 9, “Their ei Se 

Fruits,” No. 10, “The Laws of Medium- R B j E 
ship.” These are all stitched together, and A 

will be sent, postage paid, for 15c. We now ae E s i 
have the STARLING PROGRESSIVE PAPERS WORKS. 

bound in pamphlet form. The subjects are ESTABLISHED, 1848 


as follows: DIVINE-UNFOLDMENT, SOULAL- 
ITY, SpIRIT or Progress, THE NAZARINE, 
Wuar 1s Man? REGENERATION, CHEER- 
FULNESS, SELFHOOD, ŠPIRITUAL PHENOM E- 
NA, VOICES FROM THE SPIRIT SPHERES, 
Tue Sprritvuat Repvstic, Ideas, their, Rise 
and Progress, Depravity, Plea for Little 
ones. Earnest Worps ro: MOTHERS, An- 
gels, what are they? Transformations, A pri- 
vate Seance—all in one volume for 25 cents. 
Address Present AGE, 


Shop on Portage Stregt, Opposite Union Hall, 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Having a Steam Engine, and machinery for sand- 
rubbing, sawing, and high-polishing Marble, we are 
prepared to do work better, and afford it cheaper than 
any dealers not having such facilities. A good su 
ply of the best kinds of American and Italian Marble, 
kept on hand. MARBLE MANTLES furnished te 
order ; likewise, MONUMENTS of various sizes ana 
styles, and Heap Stones of all descriptions. 

We do not ‘‘make bold to say that my HEQUAL 
can’t be found, because they don’t come HOVER,” 
but we po claim that bad shaped letters, bad punctu- 
ation, bad grammar and worse spelling, are net com- 
mon on work done at oug shop; and we pronounce 

The friends of Woman’s Suffrage in Michi-| the marble agent’s story that we have “gone out of 
gan, are requested to meet in State Convention at | the business,” and our ‘wagon will mot be seen 


44 AS ; 
the City of Jackson, on Thursday, March the 10th, pan Ses ote pe nat a -& CO. 
1870, at 3 o’clock, P. m. s 


The object in thus assembling, is, to propose, con- 
sider and adopt such measures for the advancement | ` D R H S E A D E 

. . 9 R 
CLAIRVOYANT, 


of the cause in Michigan, as the friends of impartial 
AND 


suffrage may deem advisable. 
The Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, and other 
J. SIMMONS 
Poe of Jackson, are now located at Kalamazoo. 


Woman’s Suffrage Convention. 


prominent speakers will be present. By order of 
the State Executive Committee. S.B. THAYER, 
Chairman. 


RocKrorD, Feb. 10th, 1870. 


The Spiritualists of Rockford. Kent county, Mich- OFFICE-- S, Side Main St., near Burdick, 


igan, will hold their quarterly meeting at the school- | DR. SLADE’S Clairvoyant ability and past experience 
house in Rockford, the second Saturday and Sunday apa ey song OER m E Mock af 


prescribe for Patients at a distance by receiving 
7, with name and age. f 
Examination fee, with written Diagnosis to Pa‘ 
which is credited to remedies where treatment is 
Diaea aipe =e will please write their address | 
nly. Pm 
R All kün pertaining to business should be directed to 
i J. SIMMONS, — 
Kalamazoo, 


in March, commencing Saturday, at 1 o’clock, P. M, 
Mrs. Lydia A. Pearsall and other speakers will 
be in attendance. Come one, comeall. Those from 
a distance will be provided for. 
Auex. KRECH, President. 


Wm. Hicks, Clerk. 
Ce rene | 


PATENTS 


Obtained for inventors by Dr. D. BREED, Chemist, and 
late Examiner in the Patent office, who has devoted 18 years 
to patent business, and will promptly prepare papers, draw- 
ings, &c., Terms, $20 to $30. Write for circulars. Direct to 
818 F street, op. Pat. Office Washington D. C. 
Refer to Senators Pomeroy and Sumner. 


How Old is Creation ? 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 
ALICE VALE: 


33-3mo. 


THE MILWAUKEE 
Medical and Surgical Institute. 


Bes Chartered by the Legislature of Wisconsin, for 
the treatment of all Affections of the Throat, 
Lungs and Chest, Urinary Organs, Seminal 
Weakness and Female Diseases. 


STORY FOR THE ,TIMES. 
BY 4 
LOIS WAISBROOKER. 


THIS is one of the best books for gerem reading any- 
where to befound. It should and no doubt will attain a pop 
ularity equal to “‘ Tux GATES AJAR” 7 


PERICE $1,25; e 16 cents, f 
or sale at the BANNER OF LIGHT BOOKSTORE. 158 


A Medica! Journal on the improved treatment of the 
above diseases, particulars and terms, forwarded free, on 


application, stating symptoms Just published. a Course of Tehington aieh en at See i eto allt Sy 
Lectures on the ETa. T, Arta TUS 


“ PHYSIOLOGY 


WILLIAMS 
MARRIAGE 


” UME 
or ManeraGm. Ta curable Pa of yet = nh Sg ge all disor- 
The Physiological, Moral and Le- ders of the throsg and lungs, and 
gal relations of the Sexes in Mar- 
GUIDE ess the Obligations. Duties 
and Dis malig cations gt the n; 

Sprm jugal Uni n regard to Healt 
E and Longevity. Pregnancy and 
For Both,Sexes. Sterility: the exual and Chronic 
Diseases, Mental and Physical 
Defects, which unfit either sex for Matrimony, and lead to 
Unhappy Marriages and Divorces. To which is ‘added an 
Apparat on Diseases of the Throat and Lungs. Contain- 
ing 200 pages magazine fize, the whole illustrated by 20 
fine plates and upwards of 160 Weed Engravings of the 
Human System and its diseases. Sent tree of postage on 
receipt of the price, only 50 Cents. 
Direct all letters to T. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


AGENTS Waxntep—Male and female, in every town to sell 
the above work. 38-3mo. 


ses 

“THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD !’’ a full length repre- 
resentation of the ideal of a beautiful young lady, in the 
act of executing a piece of handicraft characteristic of the 
gentler sex of the present day; an excellant holiday gift; 
finely engraved by a first-class New York artist; size suit- 
able to frame; just out. Price 50 cents. Sent carefully 
packed by return mail (postage paid), on receipt of price. 
Address H. P. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 

Penn Yann, Yates Co., N. Y. 


Cc r 
offer immediate and permanent rolie tiun aff izetamces, See 
{ 


testimonials ! $1,000 wil 
Ee 


B 
ziven by us for auy care in' which we da not afford positive 
benetit. All whe wenld e 


rni 
Address. SAYRE & CN, 91 t 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
THREE BROTHERS! 


gea one of PROF. ANDERSON’s latest and finest 

productions. These beautiful Spirit Portraits 

will be sent by mail, postage paid. Price 25 cents. 
Address Office of the Present AGÈ. 


y2-2Tw3 


en, 
t. 
. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 


Great Chance! Agents Wanted! 


l 00 per year sure made by agents, male er 

female, selling our world-renowned 
ent Everlasting White Wire Clothes Lines.; 
Cheapest and best clothes lines‘in the world 


Agents Read This! 


Ww. WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30: 


only 3 cts. per foot, and will last a hundred years. | | r-week and expen or allow a large is 
Address the udeen River Wire Co., 7 Win. St, }sion, {2 sellour new aoa eona inventions, tress 
New York, or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 38-fiw 


PHILOSOPHICAL DEP’T. 
Editor. 


J. S. LOVELAND, 


All communications for this Department should be 
addressed to the Editor, at 350 Jessie St San Fran- 


cisco, Cal. 


THE LABORER, 


Who blushes for Izbor, for honest toil? 
Who scorneth the rough, hard hand? . 
It is nobler far to till the soil, 
Than simply to own the land. 


Uncultured by man, only briers and thorns 
Will to the earth its children yield, 

But blessed with hisJlabor the wilderness blooms, 
And the waste is a fruitful field. 


Let the titled, the rich and the idle&æcorn, 
The werker cares not for them ; 

Who decks them with pearls from'the ocean wave? 
With gold and priceless gem? 


Who hunts for the ermine ? Who weaves tho silk? 
Who embroiders the scarf of gold? 

Who makes theirfsoft couches and downy beds? 
Who guards them fromfwinter's cold? 


Hurrah for the worker { He decketh them all, 
He toils for the great in the land ; 

And rubies and pearls for the lady's fair neck, 
Are twined by the laborers hand. 


The workers of old/to the grave have passed, 
Bat their memory cannot die ; 

Painting, and statue, and pyramid, 
Are the trophies proud and high. 


And glorious gems from the pirit mine, 
Bright pearls from the wave of thought, 
Are twined in a regal diadem, 
By the toil of ages wrought. 


Bind the laurel wreath around{the worker's brow, 
For a conqueror is he ; 

He has wrestled with poverty, time and death, 
And hath won the victory. 


Still onward and npward his path shall be, 
No dangers his courage appal ; 

The winds and the waves are his coursers freo, 
And the lightning obeys his call. 


He thinks—and the mighty orb of day 
Must its mightier master own, 

The glorious stars aréfhis beacon fires, 
From the poles to the burning zone. 


Let monarchs boast, in their pride and power, 
Of the millions who own their sway ; 

The victor o’er poverty, time, and death, 
Is a mightier king than they. 


The Great Reconciliation—The Atone- 
* ment. ` 


NO. I. 

The natural corollary of a lapse, or fall, 
would be, that, the lapsed race would need 
help, in consequence of their weakness. Man 
has drawn this inference, and everywhere, 
in all the ages, has confessed the necessity 
of some assistance. For some reasons, which 
we do not ask here, he has connected that 
feeling of need, with the notion that help must 
come through the sufferings of some innocent 
being or person. Hence, originated all forms 
of sacrifice, whether of men or animals. He 
never selected the Lion, the Tiger or the Ea- 
gle for victims, but the patient ox, the inno- 
eent sheep, or the turtle-dove. And, if hu- 
man victims were the chcice, the noble and 
the Innocent were chosen, except in some 


atrocious forms of canibalism, or revenge. 
There is a meaning in this apparently univer- 


sal instinct of selecting the innocent to atone 


for the confessedly guilty. We are concerned) 
The superficial 


to find out this meaning. 
naturalist tells us that the barbaric man con- 
ceived of his God as himself—as being angry 
and needing to be appeased, and that, too, 


with blood. We grant that man did conceive 


of his God as like himself, but this does not 
meet the difficulty, for whence came the cen- 
tral idea of the sufferings of innocence help- 
ing the guilty. The theologian may well say, 
this does not meet the case And we add, al- 
so, that it fails so to do, and farther, that the 
notion of appeasing, of satisfying a God by a 
sacrifice of innocence, is a shallow and special 
interpretation of a great principle, and must 
be laid aside, for wrath only.looks for ven- 
geance, and hence, seeks for those who have 
committed the offense, and not for those who 
haye not. Again ; this view involves the no- 
tion of an equivalent paid, and an exemption 
from penalty as aconsequence. This is su- 
perficial also. This is the theological inter- 
pretation, and it don’t go down to the root of 
the matter. The deep feeling of the human 
soul, is notso much that of guilt as it. is of 
weakness, It is not so much absolution from 
feared wrath that is desired, as it is inward 
power to do the good, which the soul sees as 
its own appropriate life—it is victory over 
the eye, which tends to evil, that is so ear- 
nestly desired. And, despite all the fog, 
which materialistic preachers have raised to 
obscure the universal truth embosomed in the 
dogma of the atonement, we cannot fail of 
discerning the reality intended by spontaneous 
humanity in its hitherto imperfect method of 
logical interpretation. The function of the 
true teacher is to translate the vague sponta- 
nieties of feeling and thought into the lan- 
guage of the understanding. 

We, therefore, deduce this proposition, that 
the idea of vicarious, or substitutionary suffer- 
ing, as a means of human salvation, is a uni. 
versal feeling among men; and therefore, it 
isin essence true. That we may demons- 
trate this clearly, and free it from all the 
erystalizations of.error, thus laying the basis 
of reconciliation, will require extreme care and 
exactitude in argument and illustration. Wo 
submit then, in the first place, that suffering 
on the part of the relatively innocent, for the 
relatively guilty, is an inexorable law of the 
universe. 

This ig seen in so common a fact as taxa- 
tion. The great burden of taxation is be- 
eause of crime. All war is crime. To pre- 
pare for it and support it entails probably 
more than half the taxation of the world. Al- 
most the entire machinery of civil govern- 
ment is a necessity begotten of crime. Courts, 
judges, lawyers, juries, prisons and jails, are 
part of the burden of crime, resting on the 
comparatively innocent portion of a nation. 
Pauperism is mainly the fruit of crime, but 
the industrious and temperate bear the sins 
of the improvident and drunken. Probably 
one-half the products of industry are direotly 
or indirectly wasted by crimes. Certainly a 
very large proportion. — But, if we survey the 
realm of the affections, we everywhere find 
sad and sorrowing hearts, bruised and lacera- 
ted by the unkind acts of others. The deyo- 
ted parent, the faithful sister and brother 
suffers, sometimes for long years, because of 
the waywardness of child, brother or sister. 


But, alas! more often a grief-stricken wife 
and wretched children bear the sin and curse 


of a drunken husband and father. No wrong 
can be alleged against the helpless child, 
whose young being is blighted by a father’s 
sin. The innoeent suffer for the guilty. Bus 


this topic no farther. The absurdity is too| clear springs in the mountain solitudes where 
transparent. Our author complains that Kep- | we slaked our youthful thirst; sported on the 
ler’s laws are only facts. We would suggest | green grass, beneath overshadowing rocks and 
to him, that it would be an immense advan- | mossy forests, gathering the wild flowers and 
tage to his system, if his laws were facts. Un-| listened to the songs of birds, but never, ob, 
fortunately this isnot the case. As a contri- | never, can we enjoy them again! 

bution to positive science, we must~con-| We may go on amid the thickening battle, 


ous fruitage of the Summer Land hereafter. 
But, as flowers do not bloom, nor fruits ri- 
pen till stem and leaf have reached a giyen 
stage of growth, so neither are we to expect 
the religious as the first manifestation of hu- 
man nature. Religion, like plants, trees and 
animals is a growth, and as natural a one as 
they. 

Like idealism, Harmonialism tends to Pan- 
theism—seeing ‘‘God in clouds,” and hearing 
him ‘in the winds ;” regarding Deity as the 
immanent life, and force of all things, it is 
extremely difficult if not impossible to con- 
ceive of Him as a personal being, possessed 
of self-conscious will, reason and affection. 
“God is intelligence but not intelligent,” 
says the Harmonialist. Man is exalted by 
this philosophy. To glorify man, instead of 
God, is its great purpose and effort. This it 
proposes to do, by appealing direct to the di- 
vinity of manhood, rather than to the animal 
of his outer nature. It seeks to inaugurate 
the worship of humanity instead of God—in 
other words, to win man from his absorption 
in the imaginary and fanciful, and make him 
conscious of the actual of his being and des- 
tiny. It would invite him into the sanctum 
of his own deep life, to listen to its own sweet 
music, its own profound teachings, rather 
than follow the deluding lights of external 
interpretation. : 

From the hasty glance given in this and 
preceding articles, we think none can fail to 
see that philosophy has a most powerful influ- 
ence upon the religious opinions of men. The 
common people may not study, may not even 
understand the system, but their teachers do; 
and they take their ideas from those who 
teach them. 


we are to ascend astep higher. Who suffers 
most in consequence of moral wrong, the do- 
ers, or those whose spiritual unfolding gives 
them the clear insight into the nature and 
fearful consequences of the wrong? In the 
end the wrong doer must, of course, endure 
the most, or justice would not be done. But, 
for the present, the sufferings of the evil, are 
mostly the natural results of their doings. In 
the soul itself—in conscience, they are obtuse, 
and have no such acute sense of their degra- 
dation, or the sorrow that awaits them, as 
have those who are spiritually grown. They 
are compelled to walk amid the shadows and 
damps of death, and corruption, though pant- 
ing for the clear air and rivers of life. They 
find themselves fast bound to a ‘‘dead body,” 
the loathsome carcass of moral putrefaction, 
and no wonder they, ery out in the agony 
of despair, ‘‘who shall deliver me?” All 
their repulsion to evil—all their love of right- 
eousness, and all the compassion to their fel- 
lows, conspire to cause them to bow down in 
the agony of a great sorrow. Well says Paul, 
“the whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain together.” The good man has, to’ be 
sure, a secret spring of satisfaction: but, if 
really good, he cannot be purely blest only 
as others with him partake the living 
waters. Hence, he has a sorrow un- 
known to the thoughtless throng. Every 
man is ‘part of his own life, an integral 
element of his own destiny. The hap- 
piness of the whole humanity constitutes 
the leaven of each. As is the general happt 
ness, the common weal, so are the possibili- 
ties, the conditions of personal joy. All must 
be blest before the one can be perfectly so. 
Hence, the pure and the good bear the sins 
of the bad. And this they must do, in the 
very nature of things. The constitution of 
things necessitates it, and no power can change 
the inexorable law. It is the firm decree of 
nature’s God. Were mankind a mere aggre- 
gation of diverse and unrelated individualities 
then there might be no such binding law of 
sympathy, involving us allin the results of 
each man’sconduct. But we areall one, and 
the earth, in its motionsjand conditions, is in 
no more vital sympathy with the sun, than is 
humanity, as a whole, with all its members. 
We are slowly learning the solidarity of man, 
and the wonderful inter-relatedness of nation 
with nation—of man with ais brother, in all 
that concerns our destiny or happiness. The 
head cannot be sick and the heart not faint. 
One class of community cannot be kept in de- 
gradation without debauching and demoral- 
izing the other. If the house is built over a 
miasmatic bog, death will come up into the 
highest room. The revelry and debauch of the 
Five Points, send their poisonous taint into the 
palaces of Fifth Avenue; and even Old Trin- 
ity cannot escape undefiled. Eternal Justice 
binds the penalty of sin and ignorance upon 
humanity, as a whole, and we vannot shirk. 
the portion laid upon us personally. But we 
have made this article sufficiently long, and 
will reserve to another our further thoughts 
and illustrations. 


criticism upon the old cosmology it may be heavier, and our sword finding less and less 
worth reading, but not otherwise, except as|rest in its scabbard; we may meet a martyr’s 
one of the new things under the sun. fate, nailed to a cross or ascend in the smoke 
meee | Of fagots, never, never can we return! 
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to the English, who thought that the capture 
of this young girl would be followed by the 
= capture of France. Her fate had been re- 

This is a beautiful little volume, as inter- | vealed to her almost a year previously, and 
esting as a novel and brimming with instruc- | she:went onward to her end. not as a hero, 
tion. Its intense and concentrated style will | but asa martyr. The remaining portion of 
not bear further concentration or we should | this history is too painful to contemplate. 
be tempted to sketch from it at length the | Between the weakness of France, the brutali- 
biography of this most wonderful woman. | ty of the English, and the villainous complici- 
Our interest is awakened by a photograph, | ty of the Inquisition, Joan, after two months 
perhaps not from an absolutely authentic | confinement in an iron cage, with chains and 
portrait, but from one so full of purity of|manacles torturing her delicate limbs, and 
soul, and unconscious nobility we are willing | subjected to the brutality of the vilest sold- 
to think it so. The story unfolded thrills|iers who were placed as her guard, was 
the heart with gladness and sorrow. The| brought before a tribunal of one hundred 
biography of no modern medium excels in| learned ecclesiastics, who, by every artifice, 
the strength and determinations of spirit con- | strove to confound her, and make her con- 
trol, that of Joan. History records the con- tradict and condemn herself. They utterly 


Erei ey Se ee failed in the attempt to draw over their in- 
tinuity of spirit“mspiration. No age, even iquitous design the veil of plausibility. They 


the darkest is wholly bereft of gleams of| pronounced her ‘voices’ from the devil, and 
celestial light, but now and then, at intervals, consequently she must be guilty of witcheraft. | 4.4. SIMMONS, } 
when human effort fails and cannot go far- Ostensibly for this, and for heresy, she was | GRANVILLE W00D. 
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= eet perebcerikad eeunc: and Who has not, at times, been sick in both body 
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before the dauphin, she would do so, “ if she | their physical nature renewed and rested by 
made the journey on her knees.” “Yet,” | the bursts of sweet song which gushed forth 


To A. J. Davis we must ascribe the foun- 
ding of the Harmonial School of Philosophy. 
Harmonialism is, in effect, eclectic, but not 
in the sense in which that term is commonly 
used. It is not an election of one thing from 
this, and another from that system of thought ; 
but instead its aim is to fuse them allinto 


atoms of matter, ousted from their eternity of 
rest and darkness, and were made to unite 
in one; and thus creation begun ;” is precise- 
lyon apar with thestory of Genesis, or any 
other Cosmology. We want to know who, or 
what “ousted” the “two atoms.” Our au- 
thor thinks it was the result of a mightier 
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has gone forth single handed, armed only | and reyel in a world, beyond all pain and sor- 
with the shield of a new truth has not felt | oy as the majestic, soul-thrilling notes of 
thus? When they meet the allied forces of “Regna Terra” floated out from the hearts 
the world, and are confounded by the din of | of perfectly drilled choir? I care not for 
conflict, and blinded with the smoke of bat-| tho sentiment, whether it laud Jove or Jesus, 


find that germinal truth, and to bring it into 
harmony with all other truths. Truth is 
born from human experience, and is the great 
reality, but the dress of truth is furnished by 
the imagination and fancy, and is often so 


fectly inert, to push themselves into chemical 
union is, no doubt, a most improbable feat. 
Beyond all question, it would be more difficult 
for a man to lift himself six inches, by his 
boot straps than it would to fly to the moon 
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rious truths because clothed in such shocking 
dress. Harmonialism aims to avoid this mis- 
take, by seeking the real within or beneath 
the seeming, reverently admitting that there 
is good in every thing, its great concern is 
to find that good—retain the kernel, reject 
the chaff. 

The relation of Harmonialism to the pre- 
ceding systems deserves a brief notice. In 
the first works of Mr. Davis, it was thought 
he most decidedly leaned toward sensation- 
alism or materialism. His idea of spirit, was 
thought by some to be only a distillation from 
matter, somewhat as alcohol is from grain. 
But this seeming crudity has passed, and it 
is found that the term matter, is used as a 
synonym of substance or reality. The full 
adoption of essential idealism, by several prom- 
inent Harmonialists, has nodoubt modified the 
views of Mr. Davis himself. Still it would 
be an overstrained statement to affirm Har- 
monialism to be strictly idealistic, for it is 
not.. It admits and affirms spirit to be the 
grand reality of life and foree—but, that 
while it is the eternally positive and active, 
there is a passive negative called matter ; 
and this negative is real, and not merely phe- 
nomenal as asserted by the idealist. The Har- 
monialist is a dualist as to substance—a unist 
as to life, motion and power. Man is a unit 
as to his essential life and attributes. His 
unlikenesses and antagonisms are the acci- 
dents of soul-incarnation in a body. They 
will ultimately pass away, with the time and 
circumstances which gave them an epheme- 
ral being. 

As God is.embosomed in the universe and 
the universe in God, all development is but 
the unfolding Deity. The blossoming of a 
rose—the birth of a child, are as real, and 
and as grand miracles as ever occurred, or as 
oan occur. In other words, there are no mir- 
acles, and can be none, in the sense in which 
that term is commonly used. There is an or- 
derly evolution of forces and forms from the 
erudest and coarsest to the most sublime and 
fine. Man comes into this general order, not 
only as to his outward nature or form, but 
also as to his most interior being. Hence, 
religion to the Harmonialist, is no more su- 
pernatural or miraculous than the bursting 
of flowers, or the ripening of fruit. Religion 
here is the flowering of the soul into spiritual 
and moral beauty, preparatory to the glori- 


started. Only allow them a beginning, and 
worlds are made as easily as cart wheels. 
But they are all in the same difficulty. One 
has a God, who has lain idle for an Eternity, 
at once starting up with no new motive or im- 
pulseand making a world, while the other 
summons before us an eternally quiescent Na- 
ture, suddenly self-moved to a prodigious effort 
to move “‘two atoms,” and cause them to coal- 
esce. = 

Of course, this construction of worlds in- 
volves the old, vexed question of motion, 
which, our author supposes, had an origin. 
He must show the genesis of that origin, for 
his ‘‘two atoms” could never come together 
without motion. The origin of motion, is 
then, fundamental to his whole cosmology. 
This is his solution: ‘‘ Heat, Moisture and 
Attraction are the three creative elements or 
properties of matter.” These constitute the 
Trinity of hissystem. With them he accom- 
plishes the hereulean feat of moving the first 
“two atoms,” and then he has no further 
trouble—all is easy, But, we are somewhat 
curious to examine this trinity of ‘‘ creative 
elements or properties of matter.” One of 
them is especially suspicious to us. In our 
scientific studies, as well as in our practical 
experience, we have often encountered it, 
very much to our discomfort, too, at times, 
but have always been so stupid as to suppose 
it really was matter itself, and not a property. 
We allude to moisture. We had alway sup- 
posed moisture to be water in some form, and 
composed of oxygen and hydrogen, two well 
known gases. How then, can it be a proper- 
ty? Isit a property of itself? How much 
moisture is there in red hot iron, or a flash 
of lightning? It seems to us that a theorist 
must be driven to desperate straits when he is 
is obliged to take one of the most widely dif- 
fused chemical compounds and make it either 
an elementor a property! Such, however, is 
our author’s basis, and the structure must be 
very much like the Irishman’s chimney, be- 
gun at the top. But, even if science was not 
thus outraged, we should still be in the dilem- 
ma referred to atthe outset; we have a mo- 
tionless mass. An eternity of ‘‘heat, moist- 
ure, and attraction”? hasn’t moved one atom 
of matter. How happened these ‘‘elements,”’ 
all at once, to get stronger than before? And 
again, what was the nature of that heat which 
existed before motion? But, we will pursue 
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not to listen with | most complete and judicious 
of seventeen years, she at once guided her | deep interest to sweet songs. Let us go ae en country.— 
war-horse and gave her commands in the con- | to our prisons, and asylums, and sing to the| AS f 
fusion of battle, with the decision and cool- | poor, sick moral nature of the one and the | Fruits, Plants, Bulbs, all the new Potatoes, &c., prepaid by 
New hardy fragrant everblooming sapen Honeysuckle, 50 
EnA A AE E ESE AAR 
it on the ramparts of assaulted cities ahead of | humanity’s poor, bleeding aching heart; let | Pr ; ; , 
the most zealous of her followers, wounded|us be messengers of mercy, to chant the „Č: M, WATSON, Ol Colony Nurseries and Seed Ware- 
2 ero -5 wg e . ” n . 
and overthrown, bravely rallying as though ker | grand realities of life as it is, Bye So (DO; | cere ee es Se ee 
To distribute Pack- 
GENTS WANTED. «=< "sees or" D'R 
shipped as a visible manifestation from God. f When the angels come to us they say “sing wA RRT am aight and, $e) Ot 
After leading the army to Rheims, and there} to us.” It is their golden key, by which they Preparations, which have had a very extensive 
crowning the Dauphin as king of France, in| noiselessly unbar the gate ‘tween us and them. | them to the pr Dugon rags Page apg res nf A e 
We want Agents to canvass Every City, Town, Village 
and County in this State and deposit one package of the 
tor that I should lay down my arms, and re-| ture rooms with our children and aged; and 
turn to my father and mother, to tend their | then let us learn the songs in our beautiful 
flocks with my brothers!’ From the emi-| Harp. Thesweet notes of harmony will draw 
$ j ke3 a by Lady Canvassers, E Lady wìll have it. 
not go back. The harness cannot be thrown numerable multitude,” to bring ‘‘glad tidings.” pua culos Cantessing ‘Agents, a RTN a E 
: . * Those out of, or wishing light and profitable employ. 
Life like a river never re-| From them, we may learn, & 
We may regret the! of the ‘Morning Land.” 


than is usual before such bodies, in fact, con- grand music-notes, floating everywhere, if we 
M. OOREEFE, SON & CO’S 
iers will fight and God will give the victory !”” flowers, air, sunshine, water, rocks, moun- 
The sign I am to give is the raising of the heal his bleeding wounds, and bind up his Published in January. Every lover of flowers wishing this 
near Chinou, the hiding place of which was | we should sin g to drive away the shadows. If] Subscribers to Peters’ Musical Monthly arerecetving all the 
and best music in every number. 
. PETERS, music Publisher 599 Broadway, N. F. 
A green Seeds, with directions for 
Every prophecy, however impossible, she | all things to convict and convert. A man can- 
25 Sorts of either for $1.00; prepaid by mail. Also Small 
e i . mail. 4 lbs. Early Rose Potato, prepaid, for $1.00. Ceno- 
ness of a hero. Always first in engagement; | wandering unbalanced intellects of the oth- 
Priced Catalogue to any address, gratis; also trade list.— 
mortal body was exempt from pain, she be- | to the unenlightened, uncultivated hearts of 3 
STONEROAD’S GALVANIC OIL and CA- 
localreputation, and now intend to introduce 
the glory of her unparalled success, she ex-| Then, as spiritualists, who are to inaugurate 
above remedies with every family and collect the same 
isi i i - n and oppressed, and an- 
nence of the crisis of her life, she saw the|in the down-trodde pp sing most poplar of all talet articles tor Battyn 
the divine music | ment, Male or Female should address STONEROA 


when due, 
Goods sold only to and by Canvassing Agents. 

oft sit planaire. CO., 46 Liberty St., Pittsburg, Pa., for particulars and Pri- 

turns on its course. yate Cireular with Instructions to Agents. 


PRICE, 2s low as First Class Instruments can be offered anywhere. 
TERMS, so liberal as to place them within the reach of all. 


SIMMONS, CLOUGH & COS- 
IMPROVED CABINET ORGANS 


AND 


MELODEONS 


sider this work as utterly worthless, but as a | day by day, feeling our burden growing | Combine all the desirable features sought for in Instruments of this 
Class, and in every essehtial particular are equal to 


THE BEST REED INSTRUMENTS IN THE WORLD, 
WITH 


Wood's Patent Modifying Chamber and Perfect Harmonic Swell, „æg 


MANUAL SUB-BASS, 


AND IMPROVED VOCAL TREMOLO 


Varnish Finish, 
French Polish, 
Piano Polish. 


In Jet cases, 
Oil Finish, * 
Shellac Finish, 


TONE, Pure, Sweet, Deep, Rich, Powerful, 
ACTION, Prompt, Elastic, Mellow, Sensative, Durable. 
OPERATION, Easy, Convenient, Reliable, 
CONSTRUCTION, Simple, Unique, Permanent. 
WORKMANSHIP, Artistic, Complete, Thorough. 
DESIGN, Neat, Tasty, Elegant. 


FINISH, Rich, Beautiful, Faultless. 


Every Instrument Fully Warranted for Five Years. 


Liberal inducements offered to desirable Agents. 


Manufactory and Warerooms: 
Nos. 96 and 98 Miami Avenue, near Gratiot Street, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


J. E. CLOUGH, 
F.J. SIMMONS. 


THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Run by Chicago time, 15 minutes slower than Detroit time 
TRAINS WESTWARD. 


STATIONS. 1 |DayExp)Dex Ac.) Evg Bx 
aM Ax PM P PM 
Detroit. dep. 7.60 :00| 11-06 Pl 10.00 
Ypsilanti 9.15 12.13| 42.13 7.08 11,13 
Ann Arbor 9.40| 12.30 6.40 7.40) 11.35 
Jackson 11.25 >! te 7S 9.15|AM 1.00 
Marshall PMI2,50) - 3.23) ........} 10.46 2.10 
BattleCreek 1.45 3.48}... 2... 11.15 2.37 
Kalamazoo 2.45) 4.35) AM 5.50|AM12.22| 8.30 
Niles 4.50|PM 6.10 7.45 2.35 5.10 
Mich City 6.22 7.45 9.35 4.05 6.43 
Chicago. Ar. 8.50} 10.00 12,00 6.30 9.00 
TRAINS EASTWARD. 
Dex Ac.| Mail v Ng’t 
STATIONS. ec’ rag ied ipl 
™M ax # aw PU PM 
Chicago. 4:00 5:00 8.00 4:15 9:00 
Mich City 6:22 7.25) 10.12 7:00 11:15 
Niles 7:52 9.00) 11.25 8:35 | A M12:40 
Kalamazoo 10:00)pa 11:00 1.03 10:25 2:25 
BattleCre’k]......... 11.58 1.45 11:12 3:20 
Marshall |......... 12.50 2:35 11:48 3:53 
Jackson |......... 2.15 3:43) AM. 1:00 6:15 
Ann Arbor [A M 7:45 4.00 4:55 2:15 6:50 
Ypsilanti 8:10 4.25 5:15 2:35 7:10 
Detroit. 9:25 5.50 6:20 3:40 8:20 
DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE RAILROAD. 
TRAINS WESTWARD. 
Night Mixed 
STATIONS. Express. MAIL, Accom. 
SOES. 
Detroit. ......| 8.204.m.| 9.00 4.M.| 3.40 P.m.} 9.00P. x. 
10.55 


12.10 A.M 


BSE be 


TRAINS EASTWARD 


Pee eee reer ete cere ences ds ub «i -~ rE SEED 1 E 
Night Mixed 
STATIONS. Accom. Mail. Express. | 5 
| | Sleep’g Car. 
Grand Haven.) ..,......] 8. oM.| ceccceoee 4 . M. 
Nunica. ......]. .| 8. sóesoeoess ş 
Grand Rapids}. -| 9. wets Js 40 
TOMA. ..cissce|'5 . 110. cons mace x 
St. Johns "bo. (Ak, seses ooe . . 5. 
Owosso... esocenes| 1, sesse soo á 
Holly... iia J .u.! 2. i M. r 
Pontiac.......)11. k . . 
Detroit. i... .. |12. “4 x < 
Detroit, Dec., 1869. o. p pt. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R. R. 


(Kalamazoo Division.) 


GOING NORTH. 
Leave White Pigeon, 2:10 a. m., 6:00 P. m., 4:45P. x., 9:00 
A. M., 9:00 A. M. 
Arrive Three Rivers, 2:40 a. m., 6:40 p. m., 5:40 p., m.;10:40 
a. m., 10:40 a. m. 
Arrive at Kalamazoo, 4:35 a, m., 8:10 p. m., T;45 p. m.j 1:28 


a. m. 
Arrive at Allegan, 6:15 a, m., 9:33 p. m., 10:20 a. m., 4:40 


p.m. 
Arrive at Grand Rapides, 8:15 a. m., 11:15 p. m.,1 „m. 
8:00 p. m. — i ie va? 


GOING SOUTH. 
Leave Grand Rapids, 6:15 a, m., 6.00 p. m., 7:40 p.m., 1:45 
p- m., 6:00 a. m. 
Arnive at Allegan, 7:52 a. m., 10:202. m. 9:83 p. m., 14:40 
oo at Kalamazoo, 9:10a.m.: 10:65 p.m., 7:20p.m., 
:45 p. m. 
Arrive at Three Rivers, 10:40 a,m., 12:80 a. m.,10;00 p. m, 
6:15 p. m. 
Arrive at White Pigeon, 11:20 a. m.,1:10 a. m., 11:00p. m., 
7:00 p.m. 


THE PRESENT AGE: 


A Weekly Journal, 


DEVOTED TO THE SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY, POLITE 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, AND 
ALL THE REFORMATORY MOVEMENTS OF THB 
DAY. SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN SPECIALLY 

ADVOCATED. 
Dorus M. Fox, - - - Editor in Chief. 
Pror. E. WHIPPLE & Miss Nettrz M. Pease, Associate Editors. 
J, S. LOVELAND. - - Edtr. Philosophical Dpt. 
Murs. E. L. WATSON, Mrs. 8. A. HORTON, A. B. FRENCH, Dr. 
F. L. Wapsworta, Correspondin, Editors. 
Dr. F, L. H. WILLIS, Mns. Love M. ILLIS, Edt’s N.Y. Dpt, 
The Resident Editors will be assisted by a large corps of 
the ablest writers in the East and in the West. 

Terms of Subscription, $2 a Year, 
SIX MONTHS $1 THREE MONTHS, 50 Cents. 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

AT SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE “Ge 


We have arranged with the publishers of - 
the following named papers and periodicals, 
so as to enable us to make the following very 
liberal offers and thus accommodate all classes 
of our readers. Will our agents please eall 
attention to the advantages of clubbing with 
the Present Ace for any of the following : 


Present AGE and Lyceum Banner..... s... $2.60 
4 «o uN, Y. Independent....... 4.00 
4 “« “ Harper’s M’nthly Magazine 5.00 
od aa wer, REDE: cameo 00s 2 Bi00 
E REDS sen “Weekly sses»... °5.00 
7 OS aT he Galaxy, siivinsids. «550  BiOW 


Our readers will see at a glance, the saving 
effected by ordering through this office any of 
the above. All of the first-class magazines 
of America above named are $4 each. In 
addition to the above, we are authorized to 
offer as a premium, and will send to all who 
subscribe for the Aem and Independent, and 
remit us $4, postage paid, acopy of Ritchie’s 
splendid steel engraving of Grant and Colfax, 
(the price of which is $2 each.) In other 
words, for every new name you may send 
us and $4—we will send the Presenr Aex and 
the Independent one year, and also both of 
these popular engravings, worth in the print 
stores $4. 

We think these liberal offers, and the efforts 
we are making to make the PRESENT Aex 
the best spiritual paper in the world, will in- 
duce all our present readers to go to work and 
secure for us at least one copy each. 

For particulars as to Harper’s publications, 
we refer our readers to notices of the Maga- 
zine, Bazar and Weekly, found on fourth 
page. 

In addition to above inducements, let it be 
remembered that for every new subscriber for 
one year, on receipt of $2, we send as a pre- 
mium when claimed at time of remittance, for 
one year, the Western Home, a monthly 
magazine published in Chicago. See adver- 
tisement on third page. 

All communications should be addressed to 
COL. D. M. FOX, Kalamazoe, Mich. 


RATES OF ADVERT 


SPACE.| 1 wk | 2 wks| 1 mo | 3 mo |6 mọ |1 ea 


“1 8q. | $100) $150| $250| $5.00) $8 00/$15 00 
a het sey ie eT Rr 
sc “i Suicidal Maes poe hase 
ETE Ce ky E ECT 
an tg ee att et a eee ns 
1 * | 48 00) 20 00| 20 00| 778 00/190 eolaca oe 


